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Less Tar 


Jj 

...than 

Winston or Marlboro, 


Rich, full flavor is the promise that Viceroy makes. 

And it’s a promise that Viceroy keeps. 

The method for delivering flavor is as simple as it is smart. 

Instead of using stronger toba<|co,Yiceroy uses more 1 tobacco, 
and a lower 7 ‘tar’ blend than Wijjston ©r Marlboro. 

The result is a mild,fully packed cigarette 
with an extra satisfying taste. ^—r" 1 
And, yes, lower ‘tar’ than Marlboro orVffi nston. 


_ 



1. DURING 1976, VICEROY KINGS HAD BY WEIGHT. 22-35 MGS MORE TOBACCO THAN 

WINSTON KINGS AND40-52 MGS. MORE TOBACCO THAN MARLBORO KINGS (AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE) 

2. VICEROY HAS A UNIQUE. AGED-BLENDOF NATURALLY LOW TAR' TOBACCOS AND A SPECIAL PROCESS 
THAT ALLOWS THE USE OF MORE PARTS OF THE TOBACCO LEAF THAT ARE LOW IN 'TAR' 

(VICEROY 16 MGS TAR'. WINSTON 19 MGS. 'TAR'. MARLBORO 18 MGS TAR: AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE. 
FTC REPORT, DECEMBER. 1976.) 
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It's time you tried whiskey with something 
iesides rocks and bubbles. Remember, 
inough: Soft drinks for adults always start with 


oft Whiskey. 
Calvert Extra. 
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SOMETHING'S GOTTA GIVE when Oklahoma, which has scored 87 points in two 
games this season, meets Ohio State, which has given up only seven. John Under¬ 
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Some women need life insurance 
more than their husbands do. 


New York Life’s Working-wife Policies. 

The notion that life insurance is for men 
only is fast disappearing. And about time, 
we say. The need for protection does not 
depend on sex or age or occupation. 

If the family is young, the death of the 
mother is cause for more than grief. 
Someone must care for the children 
and the home—and that may be a 
significant, continuing expense. In the 


case of a working wife, the loss of her 
income may prove a crippling jolt to a 
family heavily dependent on it. 

The fact is, some women do need life 
insurance more than their husbands do. 
And almost every woman needs some life 
insurance. Talk to your New York Life 
Agent soon. She or he is a good person 
to know. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Lite Insurance Company 51 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10010 Life Group 


.n Plans 













Bethlehem Steel is looking 
for a fight. A fair fight. 



A free folder..."Foreign Steel: 
Unfair Competition?". .explains 
our answer to that question. 
Write: Public Affairs Dept., 
Rm. 476 MT, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


Bethlehem 


We believe that much of the 
steel imported into the U.S. is being 
"dumped”—that is, sold at prices 
lower than those charged in the 
producer's own country, and 
usually below that foreign steel¬ 
maker's full costs of production. 
Dumping is illegal, but it has been 
hard to prove. 

Why they do it 
During periods of slack 
demand at home, foreign steel¬ 
makers push to maintain high 
production rates and high employ¬ 
ment. Result: a worldwide glut of 


steel...14.3 million tons of steel 
exported to America in 1976, 
priced to sell.. .thousands of 
American steelworkers laid off or 
working short hours. 

Free trade, yes. But fair! 

VNfe're looking for a fight, yes. 
But a fair fight, where all oppo¬ 
nents in the international arena 
are bound by the same rules. 
Bethlehem Steel and the American 
steel industry are not "protec¬ 
tionist’.' VJc are not looking for 
permanent trade barriers against 
foreign steel coming into our home 
markets. All we're asking is a 
chance to compete on fair and 
equal terms here in our own 
country. 

Washington must help 

\Ne urge the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment to insist on fair trading prac¬ 
tices in steel, especially that steel 
imports be priced to at least cover 
their full costs of production and 
sale...to arrange for prompt tem¬ 
porary relief from the current 
excessive flow of steel imports... 
and to press for international 
governmental negotiations lead¬ 
ing to an effective international 
agreement on steel trade. 

If you agree with us about 
the seriousness of this problem, 
please write your representatives 
in Washington and tell them so. 


Name a foreign steel pro¬ 
ducer. We'll get in the commercial 
ring with him and battle it out for 
America’s steel market. And if we 
both fight by the same rules, we're 
confident we’ll hold our own. 

But that isn't the way this 
"competition” works. When a 
Japanese or European steelmaker 
climbs into the ring, his govern¬ 
ment almost always climbs in with 
him. That’s bending the rules of 
"free" trade, and we don’t think 
it’s fair. 

How they fight 

Most foreign steelmakers are 
either owned, subsidized, financed, 
aided and/or protected in one way 
or another by their govern¬ 
ments. They don't have the 
same pressure we do to 
operate profitably or 
generate capital. 
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We grew up in America’s 
home towns ••• and we 
haven’t forgotten them. 


£ We were horn our of need. 

- Someone had to pick up the mail 

from the home towns in the rugged 1 
country of Pennsylvania and West Virgini, 
Pleasant towns Houses with front 
porches and back yards And people who 
r smiled easily and meant it when they said, 
Pleased to meet you People who were delighted 
to have the service of an airline 
As we were growing up, 
we extended our wings into 
the Mid Atlantic States and 
north to New England We 
served the green and golden 
grass roots cities of America, 
the warm-hearted, hard¬ 
working people whose 
needs took them fre¬ 
quently to the big cities 




Baltimore. Washington Chicago. New York 
Boston Philadelphia Cincinnati. St Louis. That 
was the nature of our airline. To serve as a link 
between big cities, and those not so big. 

A unique character. And among airlines, we 
carved a unique character tor accommodating 
people who live in cities where good air service 
would not otherwise be available We recognize 
their need for air service and we continue to serve 
many of them in a variety of ways. With frequent 
service And with innovation We've innovated 
with promotional fares which make air travel more 
feasible for people in cities of all sizes. We've inno¬ 
vated with a system of commuter lines which link 
smaller cities with larger cities 

The hometown touch. Now, we fly 11 mil 

lion people a year to eighty cities (and if you add 
our commuter lines the totals would be even 



higher) We fly as far west as 
Minneapolis and St Louis 
V As far south as Memphis. 

v Yet even as we grow, 

—-^ we never forget 




o 
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where our roots are 
Among the hometown 

people—whether their hometown is Evansville 
or New York City We never overlook the little 
touches that make the most sophisticated travelers 
as well as the first-time flier feel at home in the sky 
We re Allegheny Airlines, the big airline with 
the hometown touch 

Experience the hometown touch for yourself. 
Sec your travel agent or call Allegheny today 
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The big airline with the hometown touch. 






“THE BEST BASIC SPORTS CAR YOU CAN 

BUY TODAY" - roadstrack 

I 1976 ROAD AND TRACK GUIDE TO SPORTS AND G.T. CARS. 



SPORTS CAR CLUB OF AMERICA CHAMPION 
8 YEARS IN A ROW. S 


41MPG. HIGHWAY 24 MPG. CITY with optional overdrive 

1977 EPA mileage estimates. Mileage may vary, depending on how you drive, your car's condition and equipment. (Estimates lower in California) 


$4500. “COULD BE THE BEST MONEY EVER 
SPENT ON A CONVERTIBLE."-™ and driver 

Base P.O.E. sticker price. Transportation, local taxes, preparation and optional equipment extra. 

• REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF CAR AND DRIVER MAGAZINE. 

61976 ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 







One of the finest examples 
of cast iron architecture in 
America —the Grand Opera 
House in Wilmington —remains 
today because people cared 
enough to find a new use. 

How much do von care? Write: 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, Department 
0607, 740 .Jackson Place, 

XW, Washington, 

dc 2ooo6.‘ . 

(■he :ui 

old iMiildmi; 

a new lease 1 on life. 



Are you getting 
all the music 
from your records? 



Name- 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip. 


BVPIFE 

Already your system sounds better 
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SAGE AND CURRY. THE KIRKPATRICK KIDS 


In his indefatigable, and thus far lamen¬ 
tably successful, effort to remain 12 
years old. Senior Writer Curry Kirk¬ 
patrick ran away with the circus this 
summer, ostensibly to observe the dai¬ 
ly life of animal trainer Gunther Gebel- 
Williams (page 82). 

Kirkpatrick, who is really 34. was 
well prepared for the animals, being the 
nephew of television’s Marlin Perkins, 
as well as the owner of the late and 
great Sonny Williams, a dog named af¬ 
ter a character in the movie Putney 
Swope. “When I was young. Uncle 
Marlin used to take me to the St. Louis 
zoo and drape snakes on me.” Kirk¬ 
patrick recalls. There is no record of 
how the snakes felt, but Curry says, “I 
loved it.” Chimps and elephants are 
now his favorite animals, he says, add¬ 
ing, "It is a well-known fact that an el¬ 
ephant is more intelligent than the av¬ 
erage magazine editor.” His one bad 
childhood memory of the circus is that 
his parents forbade him to eat cotton 
candy, but he and his 7-year-old daugh¬ 
ter. Sage, finally had some recently. “I 
hated it and so did she,” Kirkpatrick 
says. “Maybe when we grow up-" 

The week-long stint with the circus 
was spent at the Los Angeles Forum, 


which is also one of Kirkpatrick's 
haunts on the pro-basketball beat. "I 
never thought of it as The Forum,” he 
says. “1 felt 1 had run away with the cir¬ 
cus, and was living out a fantasy. The 
circus is one of the few things in life 
that does not disappoint me. I had ex¬ 
pected the illusion to end when I went 
backstage, but it didn’t.” 

The last time Kirkpatrick had been 
in The Forum was a few months ear¬ 
lier, to cover a matchup of Centers Bill 
Walton and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar in 
which the eventual NBA champion, 
Portland, eliminated the Lakers from 
the playoffs. That confrontation was no 
more dramatic, he found, than any per¬ 
formance of the two, sometimes three, 
daily circus shows. “Before every one 
there is a feeling of anticipation that 
transcends anything I have experienced 
at an athletic event,” Kirkpatrick says. 
“And I am talking about circus shows 
performed before even a half-full house. 
It is the continuous excitement of be¬ 
ing on stage.” 

Kirkpatrick's fantasizing did not in¬ 
clude excitement of another order. Al¬ 
though he has seen Hie Nastase and 
Jimmy Connors snarl at the press, Kirk¬ 
patrick was not prepared for the tiger 
whose swipe at Gebel-Williams’ shoul¬ 
der and arm resulted in a wound that 
required 40 stitches to close. “That hap¬ 
pened during a morning show, but after 
a trip to the hospital Gunther did both 
the afternoon and evening perfor¬ 
mances,” he says. “So did the tiger.” 

Kirkpatrick feels that circus people 
are the best athletes he has ever seen. 
“They do impossible stunts two and 
three times daily," he says, “and are, 
by current salary standards for athletes, 
grossly underpaid. As Los Angeles King 
Goalie Rogie Vachon says, for what 
Gebel-Williams does, 'He makes pea¬ 
nuts.’ And the circus people are far 
more interesting.” 
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Hook up with Home Box Office 
and you’re connected to some of the 
best entertainment available. 
Anywhere. 


The 

great 

entertainment 

alternative. 


Home Box Office is the pay-television service that delivers to sub 
scribers—month after month—a new kind of exclusive entertainment 
Entertainment that can t be found anywhere else on any dial 

Great specials produced on location just for HBO by some of the biggest 
names in show business 

Great movies right after their first runs. Presented uncut and without 
commercial interruption 

Great sports the year round Great children s films every week 

HBO helps you get more laughter, more tears, more fun. more solid 
entertainment out of your television set than you ever thought possible 

Home Box Office is only available to cable TV subscribers If you have 
cable TV contact your system operator and ask him about HBO service 

Over a half million American homes are now receiving this Great 
Entertainment Alternative There's always room for one more 



If you do not know the name of 
ihe cable system in your urea, 
t* nle to Horne Box Office. 

Vine <V Life Build,nq. Rockefeller 
Center Sen York. S Y 10020 


■ ffi e Great 
)Entertainment 
Alternative 
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"If it had been me 
out there, I'd have bitten 
Barnett's ear off. I'd have 
van Goghed him!" 


Red Sox Pitcher Bill Lee, World Series, October 1975, from Five Seasons by Roger Angell. 


I Five Seasons is Roger 
p[YE I Angells affectionate account 
rr a iWv ’C I °* baseball over the last half 
j decade.The memorable 
/. events are here —the 75 

.. Senes, Aarons 715th. Brock 

stealing The dark side is here, 
too: franchise moyes. the 
player owner war, the TV 

_J invasion With Angell. you'll 

119,5995 get behind the clamor to savor 
the marvels and mysteries of the summer 
game, the nuances that give baseball its 
endless fascination 

Join nowandpick 
any 3 books for $1. 

Five Seasons can be one of your three 
choices when you join the Sports Illustrated 
Book Club ana agree to buy four more 
books in the next year. 

As the following list shows, you'll be choos¬ 
ing from the very best sports books - some 
hard to find, some unavailable anywhere 
else, and all at a healthy saving 

102. The Gladiators. Photos 514 95 
232. HowTo Steal A Pennant by Maury 
Wills with Don Freeman $8 95 


DYNASTY 


224 L 


J 185. 


150. Baseball Is A Funny Game by loe 

Garagiola. 55.95 

158. The Way It Was. Edited by George 
Vecsey 514 95 

224 Baseball Between The Lines by 

Donald Honig $9 95 

229. Sports In America by James A, 

Michener 512 50 

170. Slashing! by Stan Fischler $7.95 
115. Hondo: Celtic Man In Motion by John 
Havhcek and Bob Ryan. 58 95 
123. 30 Years Ol Pro Football's Great 
Moments by Jack Clary 59 95 
108, Rockne: The Coach, The Man, The 
Legend by Jerry Brondfield 58 95 
185. DynastyThe New York Yankees 
1949-1964 by Peter Golenbock. 59 95 
110. The Man In The Dugout by Donald 
Honig $8.95 

109 Whitey And Mickey An Autobiog¬ 
raphy of the Yankee Years by Whitey Foul, 
Mickey Mantle, with Joseph Du 


3 $8 95 



Sports Illustrated' Book Club. Operated by Book-of- 
the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Penna. 17012 

Please enroll me as -t member of the Sports Illustrated Book Club 
and send me the three boohs I've indicated by number in the 
boxes below, billing me $1 for all three 1 agree to buy at least 
four additional Selections or Alternates during my first year as a 
member, choosing from the best sports books available and pay 
mg, in most cases, special members' pnces 1 may cancel my 
membership any time after I've bought the four additional books 
A shipping charge is added to all shipments Fifteen timesa year. 
I'll get the Sports Illustrated Book Club News It’s free and de 
scribes the next Solectron and many Alternates If 1 want the 
Selection. I do nothing, it will be shipped to me automatically If 
I want an Alternate - or no book at all - I'll say so on the reply 
form that always comes with the News, and mail the formm time 
to reach the Club by the date shown on the form. If the News is 
delivered late and I receive the Selection without having had at 
least ten days to decide whether 1 want it, I can send it back at 
Club expense. 7-SB174 9 1 

Indicate by number the three books you want. 


□ 


(Please punt plainly) 




— Apt _ 


Zip 


City & State_ 

Check here if under 21 years of age 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is a registered trademark of Timelnc. 
Prices shown are publishers' U S pnces Outside the U.S., pnces 
are generally somewhat higher 

Sports Illustrated Book Chib. 

For people who love the sport of reading. 


107. Babe by Robert W Creamer $9 95 
138. No Big Deal by Mark Ftdrych and 
Tom Clark $8 95 

120. One More July: A Football Dialogue 
with Bill Curry by George Plimpton. $8 95 
162. The Man Stan: Musial. Then and 
Now .. As told to Bob Bsoeg 58 95 

148. Pitching In A Pinch or Baseball irom 
the Inside by Christy Mathewson 
Introduction by Red Smith $10 

149. The David Kopay Story An 
Extraordinary Self-Revelation by David 
Kopay and Perry Deane Young $8 95 
173 Baseball When The Grass Was Real 
by Donald Honig 512 50 

117. The Scrapbook History Of Pro 
Football by Richard M Cohen, Jordan A 



101. Inner Tennis: Playing the Game by 

W Timothy Gallwey 58.95 

131. A Season In The Sun by Roger Kahn 

$8 95 



126. Baseball's Great Moments by Joseph 
Reichler 59 95 

155. Decathlon Challenge: Bruce Jenner's 
Story by Bruce Jenner and Phillip Finch 
$8 95 

134. Life On The Run by Bill Bradley 58 95 
136. My Life And The Beautiful Game 
The Autobiography of Pele by Pele with 
Robert L Fish. 510 

119. Five Seasons A Baseball Companion 
by Roger Angell 59 95 
177. They Call Me Gump by LorneWorsley 
withTim Moriarty 56 95 

127. S port Magazines All-Time All Stars 
Edited by Tom Murray 59,95 

130 The West Point Fitness And Diet 
Book. The World's Best Conditioning 
Program for Men and Women by Colonel 
lames L. Anderson and Martin Cohen. $10.95 





























MOVING 


Don’t 

forget your 

mail. A month ' •; ^ 
before you move, pick up a free 
Change of Address Kit from 
your Post Office or letter carrier. 
I Mail the cards to your bank, 
charge accounts. Everyone. 


krt will i 
with you 


When you 


mol 


CHANGE Of ADDRESS* 
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by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


THE BEST AND WORST OF BASEBALL BY 
A SPORTSWRITER WHO HAS SEEN IT ALL 

The first thing to be said about Fred Lieb is 
that—to borrow from the argot of the game 
he has covered for nearly seven decades—he 
is u phenom. He is 89 years old. and still writ¬ 
ing about baseball with as much vigor and en¬ 
thusiasm as when he joined the New York 
Pre ss in 1911. At his ripe old age he is some¬ 
thing of a national resource, a man who was 
witness to the sunny days of baseball's youth, 
who remembers them with stunning clarity, 
and who writes about them with humor, in¬ 
sight and affection. 

Which is exactly what he does in fla.se- 
ball As I Have Known It (Coward. McCann 
& Geoghcgan. S9.95). a memoir that quite 
literally spans the history of baseball in the 
20th century. Like most old-time sportswrit- 
ers Lieb is no great shakes as a prose stylist, 
but since he has no pretensions in that di¬ 
rection there's no real reason to criticize 
him for this shortcoming. What matters is 
that his memoir is thoroughly delightful, en¬ 
tertaining and. for the fan. informative. It is 
loaded with anecdotes, many of them pub¬ 
lished for the first time, and it contains some 
fascinating, occasionally surprising, observa¬ 
tions about several great and not-so-great 
figures in baseball history. 

Lieb is. by his own account, one of those 
rare people who has gotten almost exactly 
what he wanted out of life. He might have 
preferred to be a famous player rather than 
an outstanding journalist, but he has no re¬ 
grets: "... bad moments and small triumphs 
on the diamond are part of the memories of 
millions of American boys and men. I was 
glad I played some baseball and just a bit 
sorry I wasn’t better at it. But to watch it as 
paid worlc and to write about it, as 1 have 
done for sixty-seven years, has more than 
made up for any unrealized fantasies 1 may 
once have had." 

Indeed. Lieb's career itself seems, from the 
vantage point of 1977. a fully realized fan¬ 
tasy. He has been a friend, or in some cases a 
friendly acquaintance, of men whose names 
live in American legend: Honus Wagner. Ty 
Cobb. Lou Gehrig. Babe Ruth. He was there 
when the Black Sox threw a World Series, 
when Ruth "called his shot." when Gehrig 
said his emotional farewell. Fred Lieb was 
witness to them all—and more—and has he 
ever got stories to tell. 

Here, for example, is one about Eddie Col¬ 
lins. the great second baseman who starred 
for Connie Mack on the A's and then played 
for the White Sox. Collins was the first real. 


live, big-league ballplayer Lieb interviewed, 
and what did Collins have on his mind? Not 
base hits but razor blades. He had been given 
a new safety razor just on the market, and 
when young Lieb confessed that he still used 
a straight razor the future Hall of Famer 
weighed in with this solemn advice: “Take it 
from me: get rid of it and buy one of the new 
safely razors. You’ll never regret it. You nev¬ 
er have to be afraid you’ll cut yourself: it real¬ 
ly makes shaving fun.” 

And then there's this one about Babe Ruth. 
In 1920 Ty Cobb came out for James M. Cox. 
the Democratic presidential candidate. That 
sent the GOP into a tizzy, and Lieb was called 
in for emergency relief: 

"Warren Harding was waging a front- 
porch campaign from his Warren. Ohio, res¬ 
idence. so I was asked to bring Babe there 
lor an appearance. If 1 could bring it off. there 
was S4.000 in it for Babe and SI.000 for me. 
It didn't mean much whether Babe was a 
Democrat or Republican so long as he would 
have lunch and sit on the front porch with 
the candidate. At the time Babe had no agent. 
The offer was the equivalent today of SI6.000 
and S4.000. respectively—almost totally tax- 
free. So I broached the matter to Babe, who 
replied. I’m a Democrat, but I'll go to War¬ 
ren for the money.' " 

And then there's the one about ... well, 
there are lots of other ones about lots of oth¬ 
er people. There's a Cobb-Ruth anecdote that 
recalls Cobb’s virulent racism. There’s an in¬ 
side account of how Judge Landis investigat¬ 
ed reports that Carl Mays, the Yankee pitch¬ 
er. had thrown a game in the 1921 World 
Series. There’s a rueful recollection of the ca¬ 
reer of Hal Chase, the brilliant first baseman 
w hose mind was twisted by avarice. And there 
are tales about the three other young jour¬ 
nalists who. along with Lieb. were New York 
press-box rookies in 1911: Damon Runyon. 
Grantland Rice and Heywood Broun. 

It would be unfair to spill ihe beans and re¬ 
veal what was Lieb's “greatest thrill " in all 
these years: suffice it to say that the choice is 
a surprise, and a pleasant one. But it disclos¬ 
es no state secrets to note that the player Lieb 
remembers with the most affection is Honus 
Wagner, the immortal Flying Dutchman, and 
that the book closes on a wistful note: “Be¬ 
fore I lay down my scorecards. I would like 
to see another master shortstop who is the 
equal of Honus Wagner for all-around play, 
hitting, fielding and base running. ... Grand 
and marvelous will be the day when his equal 
arrives.” 

Unfortunately, that’s a wish not likely to 
be granted. But Lieb has his memory to con¬ 
sole him. a memory that embraces Wagner 
and Chance and three-quarters of a century 
of baseball summers. The rest of us must make 
do with his book, and it's a fine substitute. 
















The ColorTrak System. 

Could it be the best 19"or 25" 
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color picture you can buy? 


RCA's exclusive ColorTrak System 
is a major achievement in color 
picture performance. Because 
ColorTrak is a truly remarkable 
system that actually grabs the color 
signal, aligns it, defines it. sharpens 
it. tones it and locks the color on 
track. 

Getting the color right is what the 
ColorTrak System is all about. 

Here’s how it works. 

Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer¬ 
cial comes on, and when you switch 
channels. ColorT rak's Automatic 
Color Control constantly monitors 
the color and actually adjusts it for 
you when changes occur. 

A Tinted-Phosphor Picture Tube 
reduces reflections. 

| Room light that reflects from the 
screen can make color appear to 
| “wash out.” Many sets have a black 
matrix to absorb some of that light. 
But ColorTrak enhances its black 
matrix with specially tinted phos- 
i phors that absorb even more room 
j light. So colors appear naturally 
j vivid and lifelike. 



Correction System. 

One of the hardest tasks for a color 
television is correcting varying 
flcshioncs without distorting other 
colors. ColorTrak's Dynamic Flesh- 
lone Correction brings Ileshtones 
into the natural range, yet mini¬ 
mizes the effect on other colors. 



A new XtendedLife Chassis 
designed to be RCA's most 
reliabfeever. 


ColorTrak runs cooler and uses less 
energy with the XtendedLife Chas- 
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sis. It generates less heat and sub¬ 
jects parts to less electrical stress 
than the chassis it replaces. The 
XtendedLife Chassis is designed to 
last longer and require less service 
than any previous RCA chassis. 


Another RCA landmark in 
electronic performance. 

To assure RCA excellence, wc test 
ColorTrak throughout production. 
Circuits are tested by our new com¬ 
puter system which rejects parts 
that don’t meet our high standards. 
And RCA technicians perform 
hundreds of tests on materials, parts 
and subsystems, making ColorTrak 
Ihe most thoroughly tested set in 
RCA history. 



ColorTrak could well be the 
finest color receiver you can buy. 
We invite you to see the ColorTrak 
picture. And judge for yourself. 
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Co >rlrak 

RCA is making television better and better. 



















































STANDARD: 
AM radio. 


STANDARD: 
Bumper rub strips. 


STANDARD: 
Fully synchronized 
4-Speed transmission. 


STANDARD: 

Short 30.2-toot turning 
circle. 


STANDARD: 
"Smart Switch. 
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STANDARD: 

Color-keyed 
instrument panel. 

STANDARD: 

Glove compartment 
lock. 

STANDARD: 
Deluxe grille. 

STANDARD: 
Reclining bucket 
seats.** 

STANDARD: 
Four-foot-wide hatch 







Look. A lot m 

fora lot le 


Amazing. More for less. For 1978, we added 
a long list of new standard features to Chevette, 
and still kept the price below last year's 
Chevette with the same equipment. 


Chevette was already a nifty little car. Now 
we've added everything from the AM radio to 
the reclining bucket seats to make Chevette 
a more complete car. 












ore Chevette 

ss money. 

All things considered, the new '78 Chevette is gested base price will be reduced accordingly, 
considerably more car, at a very considerable value. Comparison of manufacturer's suggested 
**Some early production Chevettes in dealer retail price for a 1977 Chevette Coupe with features 

inventory won't have reclining seats. The sug- now standard on 1978 Chevette Coupe. 


SEE WHAT’S NEW TODAY IN A CHEVROLET 
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Decisions...decisions...Make your decision 










PALL MALL GOLD 100’s 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long.Tastes just right. 


PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America’s best-tasting 
king-size cigarette... 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter. 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
The low tar with the 
taste that could only 
come from Pall Mall. 


Pall Mall 100 s.19 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec. 76 

Pall Mall Filter King... 18 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec. 76 

Pall Mall Extra Mild... 7 mg. "tar". 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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BAD NEWS EAGLES 

The high school football team at May¬ 
flower, which is a bit north of Little Rock. 
Ark., near the old Toad Suck Ferry, re¬ 
cently beat Colton Plant, which is near 
Dixie and Little Dixie, 18-0. And to 
think that Gene King, the coach of the 
Mayflower Eagles, almost called Cotton 
Plant to forfeit because of a player short¬ 
age. “We added two players Friday, and 
we went on the field with 12," King says. 
“We had 11 men and one lady." The 
Mayflower lady, Anita Terrell, who 
weighs only 118 pounds, hadn’t practiced 
much, but, says King, “When one of the 
boys got hurt she went in and played. 
She’ll hit you. We had a girl before, but 
when she hit you it didn’t hurt. This girl 
will hurt you." 

TOO GOOD FOR HIS OWN GOOD 

John Naber, the world-record backstrok- 
er, was in Grand Bahama for TV’s Su¬ 
perstars, and he and four friends, three 
of them female, went for a boatride. A 
mile at sea, the battery went dead. Na¬ 
ber swam to a nearby craft for help, but 
its engine was blown. So he swam to 
shore, presumably not on his back. Said 
Naber, “I wish the other guy was the 
good swimmer so I could have stayed 
with the girls.” 

REVIELATIONS 

In England, the name of Don Revie has 
been one to revere. He is the Casey Sten¬ 
gel or Vince Lombardi of soccer, and per¬ 
haps you could place him even higher. 
Until 1974, when Revie became manag¬ 
er of England’s national soccer team, he 
managed prestigious Leeds United, the 
dominant English team. 

Suddenly, in July, Revie pulled a 
switch. Without notice, he threw in his 
England job and announced that hence¬ 
forth, for a consideration of around 
$600,000, he would coach soccer in Du¬ 
bai in the United Arab Emirates. 

Well now, certainly England has not 
been faring well in the World Cup pre¬ 
liminaries, and Revie has been heavily 
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criticized for this. And while $600,000 
can buy a lot of air-conditioning to cope 
with Dubai’s summer temperature of 
120°, still his departure did appear some¬ 
what abrupt. 

Until early this month, that is, when 
the London Daily Mirror announced that 
for four months it had been investigating 
what it called "a series of astonishing rev¬ 
elations." In short, the Mirror claimed 
Revie had tried to fix games while he 
was manager of Leeds. 

The main allegation dates back five 
years, to an end-of-season game that 
Leeds had merely to tie to win the rarely 
achieved double of English soccer—the 
Knock-out Cup competition and the 
league title. That night. Leeds’ opponent 
was the Wolverhampton Wanderers (the 
Wolves) and the Mirror alleges that the 
middleman in the attempted fix was a 
Mike O'Grady who had played on both 
teams in the past. As Revie’s agent, 
O’Grady approached in particular a 
young Wolves defender with the re¬ 
sounding name of Bernard Shaw. 

It was a bad choice. “They picked the 
wrong man," Shaw told the Mirror. 
“They forgot that I was brought up in 
Sheffield around the corner from Tony 
Kay...(Kay was a player who went 
to jail in a soccer bribery case in 1964. 
His father committed suicide.) Like oth¬ 
er members of the Wolves who had been 
sounded out, Shaw played the game of 
his life. His team won 2-1 and Leeds 
lost the double. 

Day by day the Mirror has been add¬ 
ing similar cases to its Revie dossier. 
What they seem to have in common is 
the lack of success of the bribery at¬ 
tempts. The affidavits the paper has ac¬ 
cumulated have, naturally enough, all 
come from players who righteously re¬ 
sisted temptation. 

Challenged with all this, Revie broke 
silence last week to announce he was su¬ 
ing the Mirror for libel. The Football As¬ 
sociation, the ruling body of soccer in 
England, has appointed a committee of 
inquiry. 


LITER BOWL 

The first metric college football game, 
suggested in this space last November by 
Dr. Andrew Hulsebosch of the Eastern 
Analysis Institute, took place in North- 
field. Minn, last Saturday on a field 100 
meters long and 50 meters wide. With 
Tom Fiebiger, an 86-kilogram running 
back leading the attack. St. Olaf walloped 
hometown rival Carleton College 43-0. 
The extra-wide field, said Carleton 
Coach Dale Quist, “overemphasized St. 
Olafs outside running ability. At the end. 
every meter seemed like a mile to us.” 

All was not lost for Carleton fans. 
The first Liter Bowl gave students the 
chance to sport T shirts saying cheer- 
liter and DROP BACK 10 METERS AND 
punt. And at halftime Carleton hon¬ 
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ored General Ulysses S. Gram, skier 
Jean-CIaude Kilo and baseball’s Harmon 
Kilogram, all figures to reckon with by 
any standard of measurement. 

HISTORY LESSON 

When Manager Earl Weaver of the Ori¬ 
oles forfeited a game to Toronto last 
week, a question must have flashed 
through the minds of some fans: has a 
pennant ever been lost because of a for¬ 
feit? The answer is yes, and it happened 
in 1889 to the St. Louis Browns who. co¬ 
incidentally, became the Orioles in 1954. 

In 1889, St. Louis was battling the 
Brooklyn Bridegrooms for the champi¬ 
onship of the American Association, a 
major league at the time. On Sept. 7. the 
Browns played in Brooklyn and led 4-2 
as the Bridegrooms came to bat in the 
continued 
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Get the one to grow on 



"When Lily and I started out, we 
got Allstate insurance on our first car. 



Later, for Homeowner’s insurance, 
we saw our Allstate agent again. 



And now we’re in good hands with 
Allstate’s Family Plan Life Insur¬ 
ance. The Two-Parent-Family 
Plan covers us, and when the kids 
came along... 


they were insured at no extra 
cost. And the Future Purchase 
Privilege Option lets me increase 
my life insurance periodically. 




So this family will always be in 
good hands... even if I’m not in the 
picture.” 



Allstate’s Family Plan Life Insur¬ 
ance. It’s the one to grow on. 


/instate 

Family Plan Life Insurance 

Allstate Insurance Company, Allstate Life Insurance Company, Northbrook, Illinois 60062 
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GALLONS 


REGULAR 


PPG REINFORCED PLASTICS LIGHTEN TODAY'S CARS 
BEFORE TOMORROW S GAS PRICES LIGHTEN WALLETS. 


American automotive engineers 
are moving to meet the threat of a 
serious energy shortage and inevi¬ 
tably higher gasoline prices by 
designing cars that are lighter and 
far less fuel hungry. 

PPG technology and expertise 
are already helping. We can provide 
the fiber glass and polyester resins 
for sophisticated reinforced plastic 
car parts that have the strength of 
steel but only half the weight Parts 
like bumper bars, door beams, 
transmission and radiator supports, 
deck lids and springs. 


We have also supplied car makers 
with safety glass that has taken off 
as much as 20 pounds from some 
models. 

All this can save hundreds of 
pounds per car. And that, in turn, 
can lead to smaller, lighter engines, 
lighter chassis and transmissions. 

We make fiber glass, resins and 
glass do more. In fact, we follow 
that same practice in the way we 
make and market all ohr products, 
including coatings and chemicals. 

That's our way of doing business 
at PPG. We put more into our 


products so that our customers get 
more out of them. 

For a multi-industry company, 
it's a great way to grow. 

PPG Industries, Inc , One Gate¬ 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 



INDUSTRIES 























SCORECARD continued 


eighth inning. The skies grew dark, and 
Captain Charles Comiskey of the Browns 
asked the umpire, whose name was Gold¬ 
smith. to call the game. Goldsmith re¬ 
fused, and in protest Chris Von der Ahe, 
the owner of the Browns, lit candles in 
front of his team’s bench. An argument 
followed, and the Browns left the field. 
When they did not return in five min¬ 
utes, Goldsmith declared Brooklyn the 
winner by the forfeit score of 9-0. Hap¬ 
py Brooklyn fans celebrated by smash¬ 
ing the windows in the Browns’ club¬ 
house. 

The next day, the angry Von der Ahe 
refused to play Brooklyn again, claiming 
that the police protection was inade¬ 
quate. Umpire Goldsmith then awarded 
Brooklyn a second forfeit victory. Brook¬ 
lyn went on to win the pennant with a 
93-44 record, while the Browns finished 
second with 90-45. Had the Browns won 
the two forfeit games, they would have 
taken the championship. 

ILLEGAL ALIEN 

The Seattle Slew of Mexico is said to be 
a sham. The Jockey Club of Mexico vot¬ 
ed last week to expel Jose and Antonio 
Miguel Nader, charging that the broth¬ 
ers falsified information about Nacel’s 
Fast, winner of the 1977 Mexican triple 
crown. The Mexican authorities say they 
have evidence that the horse was born 
in Kentucky and thus ineligible to run in 
one of the races, the Gran Premio Na- 
cional, which is open only to Mexican- 
bred horses. 

The brothers, who have obtained an 
injunction, claim that the horse was born 
on their ranch and is of Mexican par¬ 
entage. The Jockey Club maintains the 
horse was bred by Robert M. Clinkin- 
beard in Lexington, Ky., and Clinkin- 
beard agrees. He says the colt, a chest¬ 
nut with a blaze and three white 
stockings, was sired by Twist the Axe 
out of Sun Elect. Clinkinbeard sold the 
horse as a weanling to Luis Montafio of 
Mexico, and several months ago. when 
Clinkinbeard had a yearling half brother 
to sell, he asked Montafio how the first 
horse had fared. Montafio said he had 
sold it to Antonio Miguel Nader and that 
it had won five races. Later, in a casual 
conversation with another Mexican, 
Clinkinbeard was told that no colt by 
Twist the Axe was racing in Mexico. 
Upon further inquiry, it became evident 
that the Twist the Axe coll was racing 
but that it had been given falsified Mex¬ 


ican papers and was none other than Na- 
cel’s Fast. The Jockey Club began its in¬ 
vestigation. A blood test showed that 
Twist the Axe and Sun Elect qualified as 
the sire and dam of Nacel’s Fast, and 
the horse’s markings matched those on 
Clinkinbcard’s U.S. registration papers. 

For all the success of Nacel’s Fast, it 
did not increase the value of his yearling 
half brother auctioned at Keeneland. As 
Clinkinbeard says, “There weren’t any 
Mexicans up here to buy the horse.” 

COLD FACTS 

Too early to tell about snowfall yet, but 
here is one prediction for this winter you 
can hang your ski cap on. Reports of 
snow conditions by resorts across the 
country will be more reliable than ever. 
Sadly, this outburst of honesty will not 
stem from a sudden reformation among 
those eager area operators who for years 
have referred to solid-ice slopes as “well 
packed,” or whose report of “fair” ski¬ 
ing actually meant rocks, stumps and bear 
pits. Rather, the new candor is a reac¬ 
tion to a recent $ 1.5 million liability judg¬ 
ment in a persona/ injury case in Ver¬ 
mont. Ski resorts were justifiably alarmed 
by the decision and, although snow con¬ 
dition reports were not an issue in the 
trial, one that was was the manner in 
which ski areas advertise their snow¬ 
grooming capability. 

The result, according to the trade pa¬ 
per Ski Business , will be more warily ac¬ 
curate reports. Dick Williams, one of the 
insurance brokers for the National Ski 
Areas Association, told the paper, “I 
know of one Midwestern area that will 
go right out and tell the public that ski¬ 
ing is dangerous.” 

And there will be another side effect. 
The term “safety binding” will vanish; 
manufacturers fear it carries an implied 
warranty that no injuries will occur while 
using the product. From now on, they’ll 
be just plain ski bindings. Next thing we 
know, ski areas will be adding a new 
member to their ski patrols. This one will 
be wearing a parka like all the rest—but 
stamped across the back will be the word 
“Attorney.” 

DAD'S DAY 

Henry George Miller celebrated his 100th 
birthday this month. Unusual enough, 
but Miller, better known as Dad, is 
unique: he is the only golfer his age in 
the country who has broken his age. He 
shot a 99 recently on the 5.734-yard An¬ 


aheim, Calif, municipal course that is 
named after him. When he was 95, he 
came in with an 82. When 93. he used a 
six-iron to score a hole in one on the 116- 
yard 11th hole at Anaheim, which got 
him into the Guinness Book of World 
Records. 

Miller, who is 5'6" and weighs 100 
pounds, did not play golf seriously until 
he was 67 and retired from his job as an 
inspector with Pacific Gas & Electric. He 
recently became a celebrity in the Los 
Angeles area when he started appearing 
in a savings bank commercial with TV 
host Ralph Storey. As Storey talks about 
Miller’s achievements on the course. Dad 
bends over, sticks a tee in the ground, 
tees up the ball and slams it down the fair¬ 
way. The commercial cuts to a sand trap 
showing Dad blasting out. “This is the 
hole where I shot a hole in one at 93,” 
he tells Storey. Dad holes out. gets back 
into his cart, drives to the next tee and 
hits another drive with his faultless 
swing. As Dad says in the commercial, 
“You never grow old playing golf. You 
grow old when you stop, and I don’t in¬ 
tend to stop. ” 

SNEAKY FAST 

It will never run Indy out of business, 
but a combination road race and rally 
came off in grand, if somewhat sneaky, 
style in California last weekend. Thirty- 
eight drivers competed in the 118-mile 
dash from Santa Monica to Balboa, 
which included a tortuous leg through 
the Hollywood Hills. There were an es¬ 
timated 50 police speed traps en route, 
and, according to the rules, anyone who 
got a speeding ticket was out. 

The rally winner was Bob Estes, 70, a 
sponsor of off-road racing vehicles, who 
made all six checkpoints and clocked 
3:27.42 in his Porsche Turbo-Carrera. 
Curt Lohmeyer (Carrera) and Matt Et- 
tinger (Chevy pickup) were co-winners 
of the race, both finishing in 2:18.20. Not 
one entrant got a ticket, but then, the 
event was sponsored by a manufacturer 
of a radar-detection device who thought¬ 
fully equipped all cars. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tommy Bell, attorney and NFL ref¬ 
eree: “During the week I practice law. 
On Sunday I am the law.” 

• Jack Martin. 90-year-old ex-Yankee 
shortstop, greeting Mike Gazella, 80- 
year-old ex-Yankee third baseman, at an 
old-timers’ game: “Hello, kid.” end 
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Give your drinks 
every advantage. 



Make a Mist with Seagram’s 7 and give it 
the advantage of great taste and consistent 
quality. Just pour 2 oz. over crushed ice and 
garnish with a twist of lemon. 

Seagram’s ? Crown 

Where quality drinks begin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. N. Y. C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 
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Sports Illustrated 

SEPTEMBER 26, 1977 
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After Dallas and Minnesota fumbled and bumbled for 60 
minutes in the NFL's first big game, Roger Staubach took 
charge in overtime, leading the Cowboys to a 16-10 victory 

by DAN JENKINS 


Keeping the ball on an option play, Staubach 
scores the winning touchdown from the four-yard 
line by rolling left and diving over Jeff Siemon. 
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1 1 was an unusually warm and muggy 
I day for football last Sunday in Bloom¬ 
ington, Minn., and that could have had 
something to do with the fact that it took 
almost three hours for the Dallas Cow¬ 
boys and the Vikings to generate any ex¬ 
citement in what was expected to be the 
most thrilling of the NFL’s opening 
games. Oh, now and then there were 
those familiar footraces between Quar¬ 
terbacks Roger Staubach or Fran Tar- 
kenton and the defensive behemoths who 
like to chase them, trying to force them 
to throw the ball to an usher or a sax¬ 
ophone player. 

Most of the time, though, it was hard 
to believe that it was football season in 
Metropolitan Stadium. Bud Grant wasn’t 
wearing his parka. Drew Pearson wasn’t 
using hand warmers. Chuck Foreman 
didn’t need his ice skates and there were 
no toboggan races at halftime. 

As the sun set, the contest finally end¬ 
ed in what can legitimately be described 
as a “thrilling overtime victory” for the 
Cowboys by the score of 16-10, but it is 
just possible that the biggest victory any 
Cowboy player scored was Preston Pear¬ 
son’s unanimous decision over Tony 
Dorsett in their battle for a starting 
halfback job. 

Pearson, the 11-year veteran whom 
the Pittsburgh Steelers discarded as 
washed up two years ago, carried 15 
times for a team-high 63 yards and caught 
five passes, including a spectacular grab 
of a Staubach pass for a touchdown, for 
53 more, giving him a total of 116 yards. 
Dorsett, the millionaire rookie with the 
Heisman Trophy, was used for only a 
handful of plays by Coach Tom Landry; 
he carried just four times, gained 11 
yards, and his fumble aborted a Dallas 
drive at the Minnesota 15-yard line. 

The real difference in the ball game 
after it went into sudden death was, of 
all things, a shanked punt. By that time, 
the younger defense of the Cowboys was 
continued 
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Preston Pearson deserved four stars for this catch of a Staubach pass that put Dallas ahead 10-7. 


COWBOYS continued 

obviously stronger than that of the Vi¬ 
kings, particularly Minnesota’s front 
four, which is beginning to rival the Su¬ 
preme Court in age. 

The score was 10-10 at the end of reg¬ 
ulation play, after which the Vikings won 
the coin flip and Cleo Miller returned the 
kickoff to the Minnesota 30. Foreman and 
Sammy Johnson advanced the ball to the 
45, but then the Cowboys harassed Tar- 
kenton with a couple of their most furi¬ 
ous pass rushes. On the first, Tarkenton 
needed all the dozen eyes in his helmet to 
locate all the Harvey Martins bearing 
down on him, and for the second time 
during the afternoon he dumped the ball 
off to a patch of grass just outside the 
infield. Fifteen yards for intentional 
grounding. Next, Tarkenton got buried 
by an assault led by Larry Cole, and he 
lost nine more yards back to his own 21. 
Total loss for the two plays: 24 yards. 

All of this set up the shanked punt of 
26 yards by Neil Clabo, which gave Dal¬ 
las the ball at Minnesota’s 47. For much 
of the day the Cowboys had enjoyed bet¬ 
ter field position than the Vikings, but 
they had managed to do very little with 
it. Their offensive line, operating with¬ 
out Tackle Rayfield Wright and Guard 
Blaine Nye for the first time since Pres¬ 
ton Pearson was a basketball player, or 
so it seemed, rarely moved Minnesota 
more than one or two inches at a time. 
Even on those few occasions when Dor- 
sett had come onto the field, nothing hap¬ 
pened. But now it was getting late, and 
Staubach decided to win it in one of the 
old reliable Dallas ways. 

This was Minnesota, wasn’t it? Where 
was Drew Pearson? Oh, there he was, 
not making one of those miracle grabs 
as he had done against the Vikings in 
the playoff game two years ago, just pull¬ 
ing in a 17-yard beauty over the middle 
while a couple of purple-shirted Vikings 
were making a sandwich out of him. And 
there he was again, taking another pass 


at the right sideline for four more yards. 
Roger then hit Golden Richards with a 
screen pass that gained 11 yards. Robert 
Newhouse ran for six and Dallas sud¬ 
denly was at the Minnesota nine, close 
enough for Efren Herrera to kick a field 
goal and redeem himself for the one he 
had missed from 27 yards out with six 
seconds to play in regulation—the first 
lime in his three years with Dallas that 
Herrera had ever blown a three-pointer 
inside the 30. Ever. 

“I thought the Vikings seemed worn 
down." Staubach said later. “We had the 
momentum. We called time out to dis¬ 
cuss kicking a field goal right then, 
but we decided to run it at 'em a couple 
more times.” 

Preston Pearson did that, gaining five 
yards, and now the Cowboys had a first 
down at the four. Considering that Dal¬ 
las, in keeping with its spotty perfor¬ 
mance throughout the game, certainly 
seemed capable of fumbling or incurring 
a penalty, it is a wonder that Herrera was 
not immediately dispatched to boot it 
over from there. But the Cowboys’ brain 
trust decided to risk at least one more 
play—a run-pass option. Staubach rolled 
out to the left and there was enough room 
there to sail a destroyer through, so he 
took it in for the winning touchdown. 

Minnesota had struck first, moving 81 
yards the first time it had the football 
and scoring on an 18-yard pass play from 
Tarkenton to Foreman. The Viking drive 
was more or less spotlighted by Dallas de¬ 
fensive mistakes because the Cowboys 
had a brand-new look at several posi¬ 
tions. Randy White, the Cowboys’ 
No. 1 draft pick in 1975 who had flunked 
two years of trials at various linebacker 
positions, now was among the front four, 
quick, huge and talented but ready to be 
trapped by a crafty veteran—someone 
like Ron Yary, for instance. Bob Breu- 
nig was at middle linebacker for the re¬ 
tired Lee Roy Jordan, and Thomas Hen¬ 



Tony Dorset! s fumble ruined one Dallas drive. 


derson was now a regular at one of the 
outside linebacker spots, and they had 
to worry about all those things Landry 
gives them to think about. Limbo, Sar¬ 
ah. Skeezix and that sort of stuff. The 
same went for Aaron Kyle, who is phas¬ 
ing out Mel Renfro at cornerback. 

Before the game. Dallas Safety Cliff 
Harris said of his young teammates. 
“They're all great football players if you 
tell 'em, ‘Go hit that guy.’ But learning 
to ‘think’ for Landry is the hardest part 
of our defense. We don’t know what to 
expect from them.” 

Tarkenton knew. When he capped the 
opening drive by dumping the ball off to 
Foreman for the touchdown. Foreman 
was so open he could have gone out to 
Hazeltine and played 18 holes before 
Breunigor Henderson or Kyle found him. 
Slowly, the Cowboy defense adjusted, 
however; the rush grew more fierce and 
Tarkenton never really mounted another 
menacing drive. He was hardly helped 
in this regard by the five fumbles made 
by the Vikings. 

Not that Dallas was any ball of fire. 
The Cowboys fumbled three times them¬ 
selves. and it was not until the fourth 
quarter, when they were trailing 7-3— 
Herrera having kicked a 40-yard field 
goal in the second quarter—that the 
Cowboys looked as if they had even 
brought an offense to Minnesota. And 
that was when Preston Pearson made it 
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clear that Dorsett is not going to put him 
on the unemployment line. On a third 
and six at the Minnesota 29, Pearson 
made a fine catch of a 14-yard sideline 
pass from Staubach to keep the drive go¬ 
ing. And then Pearson made his biggest 
play of the day. On third down at the Vi¬ 
kings’ seven, he dashed across the mid¬ 
dle. made a racing dive, ignored Line¬ 
backer Jeff Siemon who was hanging 
onto his legs, stretched out his hands and 
caught a Staubach bullet in the end zone 
for the touchdown. 

Could Dorsett have made such a 
catch? 

“He’s got a lot of pressure on him.” 
Pearson said. “When he settles down and 
stops trying to make 10 yards every car¬ 
ry he’s going to be a super back." 

Actually, it would have been impos¬ 
sible for Dorsett. Pearson or anyone else 
to have gained a bundle of yardage be¬ 
hind the offensive line that Dallas used 
at Minnesota. The ever-optimistic Lan¬ 


dry says it will improve, that Pat Don¬ 
ovan, for example, has the tools to keep 
anyone from weeping very long over 
Rayfield Wright’s knee surgery that will 
sideline him for the next several weeks. 
Nye retired to his doctoral studies at 
Stanford because Dallas wouldn't rene¬ 
gotiate his contract, and as the offense 
sputtered Sunday there were more than 
a few remarks in the press box that what 
the Cowboys need most is to take some¬ 
one who has the ability to whimper and 
write a blank check, and put him on a 
plane to Nye’s hometown. 

By all that was right and proper. Dal¬ 
las should have won the game without 
an overtime. But one of those indescrib¬ 
able scrambles by Tarkenton, culminat¬ 
ing in a desperate pass completion, en¬ 
abled Minnesota to get close enough for 
Fred Cox to kick the 35-yard field goal 
that tied it 10-10 with 1:35 to play. Even 
so, Dallas came back and did everything 
but put it away. 


After Butch Johnson's 48-yard kickoff 
return. Staubach completed three pass¬ 
es. one of them to Preston Pearson, nat¬ 
urally. and wheeled the Cowboys down 
to the Minnesota 15. Pearson struck for 
five more yards, and with just six sec¬ 
onds on the clock Herrera set up for a 
dinky field goal that looked so automatic 
that Viking fans were begining to move 
toward the tunnels. But Herrera missed 
wide to the left—a high hook, as it 
were—forcing the overtime. 

All in all, Minnesota clearly looked 
weary in the fourth quarter, and the Cow¬ 
boys looked explosively erratic. And in 
the end that may well characterize both 
teams this season. 

And if it is possible for Dallas to be 
the kind of team it is supposed to be— 
even with Tony Dorsett carrying just four 
times a game for only 11 yards—this 
might be a wilder year than anyone ever 
suspected. Especially for Tony Dorsett 
and Preston Pearson. end 


FIRST AND FOREMOST FOR NOW 

by JOE MARSHALL 



The program sold at the Dallas-Minnesota 
game had a picture of a rookie on the cover. 
No. it was not Tony Dorsett. The cover boy 
was Tampa Bay Tailback Ricky Bell. After 
all. it was Bell, not the much-ballyhooed Dor¬ 
sett, who was the first player selected in the 
1977 NFL draft, and it was Bell, not Dorsett. 
who became the first rookie in NFL history 
to sign a million-dollar contract. 

Bell was in Philadelphia on Sunday and. 
like W. C. Fields, he found it closed. The 
aroused Eagles rarely gave Bell any running 
room and in 15 carries he gained just 53 
yards—17 of them on one play in which he 
broke two tackles. Still, he was more than 
half of the Tampa Bay rushing offense: the 
Bucs accumulated just 92 yards on the ground 
while losing to the Eagles 13-3. “Our offen¬ 
sive line refused to block.” said Coach John 
McKay. Maybe so. but Bell himself ended 
Tampa Bay's deepest penetration of the first 
half when he fumbled at the Eagle 10 after 
gaining six yards and a first down. At that. 
Bell outgained Dorsett 53 yards to 11. 

Although Bell was McKay's announced 
No. 1 draft choice long before last year’s 0-14 
season had mercifully concluded, he was not 
the first choice of Buc supporters. In a news¬ 
paper poll, local fans voted 3 to I in favor of 
selecting Dorsett. But McKay never wavered. 
"Don't get me wrong," he says. “I think Dor- 
sett is a super back. But if Dorsett and Bell 


had a footrace, it would be close, and Ricky 
is 6' 2" tall and weighs 218 pounds. I liken 
Ricky to Franco Harris. He’s not very flashy 
but, my God, he's efficient." 

For now. McKay cannot use Bell exactly 
as he did when they were at USC. where Bell 
sometimes carried more than 35 times a game. 
The reason is that McKay has not found two 
guards fast enough to get outside and clear 
the way. So Bell will run less, although more 
than the other Buc backs, block more and cer¬ 
tainly catch more passes. He caught 16 dur¬ 
ing the exhibition season, twice as many as 
any teammate—and only two fewer than he 
caught in his entire USC career. 

Bell's arrival in Tampa has hardly created 
a media carnival on the order of the Dorsett 
show in Dallas, but Bell seems to have gained 
the respect of his teammates. Knowing that 
the heat in Tampa would make it difficult for 
him to carry a lot of bulk, he reported to train¬ 
ing camp at a trim 210 pounds. 10 under his 
normal playing weight, and only now has he 
built himself up to 218. 

And unlike Dorsett. who has been pushed 
into the background by the established Cow¬ 
boy stars. Bell has become a leader in Tampa. 
"There are a lot of young guys here [the team’s 
average age is just 24.2). and being the No. I 
pick, people expect things from me," he says. 

Bell topped all Tampa Bay runners in the 
exhibition season with 217 yards. In the Bucs' 


inexplicable 14-0 preseason shutout of Bal¬ 
timore. Bell scored both touchdowns on plays 
on which he got negligible blocking. "I don’t 
think in either case we’d have scored last 
year." says McKay. “On those iwo runs you 
could see what I was talking about in this 
youngster. Even if Dorsett makes twice as 
much yardage this year, and he might be¬ 
cause he has a better.supporting cast. I'll be 
convinced that we made the right choice in 
drafting Ricky Bell No. 1 
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MARCH OF 
THE HIT 
PARADERS 

Seven champions kept their crowns in 
a bang-up week, proving only that 
boxing's biggest problem may be a 
short supply of worthy contenders 

by PAT PUTNAM 


I n Los Angeles they called it The Night 
of the Champions, the show featuring, 
as it did, WBC featherweight titleholder 
Danny (Little Red) Lopez and WBC 
welterweight champ Carlos Palomino, 
backed by three Olympic medalists. The 
promoters were slightly less pretentious 
in Las Vegas, settling for A Night with 
the Heavyweights. Indeed, they served 
up 2,193 pounds worth, making up in 
quantity what was lacking in quality, for 
the card was essentially an opportunity 
for Kenny Norton and Jimmy Young to 
break a sweat against less than celebrat¬ 
ed opponents. 

At the other five stopovers in a whirl¬ 
ing, eight-day dervish of mostly-TV net¬ 
work boxing, the main events were more 
simply billed as world championship 
fights. There was angry Roberto Duran 
in Philadelphia; hulking Victor Galindez 
in Rome; slow and clumsy Eddie Gazo 
in Tokyo; crafty Alfredo Escalera in San 
Juan; and little Miguel Canto, the mas¬ 


ter of defense, in Mdrida, Mexico—all 
champions when they entered the ring, 
ditto when they left. 

The fistic orgy began on Sept. 10 in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, where Escalera, the 
WBC junior lightweight champion, won 
a dull bout from Sigfredo Rodriguez, a 
pacifist who saved most of his roadwork 
for the fight. And the week was climaxed 
last Saturday in Philadelphia and Rome 
with a pair of title bouts. In the Spectrum, 
Duran, the ever-angry slugger, protected 
his lightweight title in a points victory 
over boxer Edwin Viruet; in the Sports 
Palace, Galindez, also a wicked banger, 
retained his light-heavyweight title in a 
close and unpopular decision over Alva¬ 
ro Lopez, a rangy boxer from Stockton, 
Calif, with a popping jab, a hard chin and 
a lot of cutes. In all three fights, brute 
strength won over the manly art. 

In too many cases the bouts were a 
study in tedium, and mostly you can 
blame the, ah, opponents. As Gil Clancy, 



"Duran doesn't scare me," said Viruet (left), 
but he m didn V throw enough hard left hands like 
this. If unspooked, he also was unsuccessful 
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the fight manager who also makes the 
matches for CBS. said, “There is a terri¬ 
ble shortage of boxing talent in the world, 
and the way TV is chewing that up. there 
won’t be very many good matches left.” 
Maybe so. One still unchewed-up young¬ 
ster is Howard Davis. As a participant in 
The Night of the Champions, Davis de¬ 
stroyed tough Tury Pineda in four 
rounds. Two other ex-Olympians also 
streaked on unbeaten, Michael Spinks 
with a one-round knockout of Ray Elson, 
big John Tate with a split decision over 
Eddie (the Animal) Lopez. 

Next night in Las Vegas, Norton de¬ 
molished Lorenzo Zanon and Young beat 
Jody Ballard by way of tuning up to fight 
each other Nov. 5. Beyond these work¬ 
outs, the best that can be said of the 
Nevada fights is that it was a payday. Un¬ 
defeated Larry Holmes stopped Fred 
(Young Sanford) Houpe in seven, and 
Ron Lyle took a split decision from 
Stan Ward. 

continued 




Featherweight champ Danny Lopez (left) was 
knocked down in the second, but unloosed his 
guns to knock out Jose Torres in the seventh 


Puzzled by Evera/do Azevedo's hit-and-run 
tactics, welterweight champ Carlos Palomino 
came on at the end to win a close decision. 
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Undefeated Larry Holmes had it 
easy with Fred Houpe. When weary 
of punching, he patted and pushed, 


Ron Lyle's scowl didn t psych out Stan 
Ward, who has a degree in psycholo¬ 
gy. Still the old pro won the decision. 


HIT PARADE continued 

Fighting in non-TV obscurity—only 
two of the seven title bouts were not 
televised—WBA Junior Middleweight 
Champ Gazo plodded to a decision over 
Kenji Shibata, and Canto retained his 
WBC flyweight crown with a decision 
over Martin Vargas of Chile. 

A few rounds after Galindez started 
bludgeoning Lopez, Duran and Viruet 
began their rematch, and while Duran 
was the victor, Viruet at least exacted a 
measure of revenge for his mother. 

“After the last one,” Viruet said, “he 
called my mother dirty names. I told him 
I’d make him pay." 

In the 12th round Viruet opened a 
small cut over Duran’s left eye. Then he 
stepped back, waved a glove at the gash 
and said, “That is for my mother.” 

Two rounds later Viruet was penal¬ 
ized a point for trying to lace the cut. 
No matter. Duran didn’t need any help. 
The Panamanian won and then said, “I’m 
not embarrassed at not knocking him out. 
I just wanted to keep my title.” 

By week’s end, that was about all the 
champs had done. end 
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Heavyweight contender Jimmy Young 
stepped on the gas after a slow start 
to outs/ick and outpunch Jody Ballard 


When Ken Norton finally got it togeth¬ 
er. he dropped Lorenzo Zanon twice. 
It was an effort that gave him a lilt. 










A CUP OF TEA 
FOR COURAGEOUS 

When Ted Turner took his swift 12-meter to sea to 
defend the Mug, the world's oldest sporting trophy, 
he found beating the Aussies was a piece of cake 

by COLES PHINIZY 


A lthough it started in earnest more than a 
year ago. it seems just yesterday that the 
23rd challenge for the America's Cup began. By 
last November at Kullavik on the edge of the 
Kattegat, while young swans still wearing the 
gray-brown mantle of immaturity winged south, 
the small, brittle Swedish boat Sverige was in 
full flight. In the same month, in Marblehead. 
Mass., on the leading edge of one of the coldest 
North American winters of this century, crew¬ 
men were picking ice off the rigging of the old 
American hull Courageous and the new Inde¬ 
pendence. Before the winter was done, off San 
Diego. Enterprise , another new American boat, 
and her stablemate Intrepid were loping over 
easy Pacific swells, in weather often too balmy 
and easy for their liking. Meanwhile, half a world 
away, the crew of the new 12-meter Australia 
was getting up at godforsaken hours, hoping for 
a touch of light wind before the hot desert in¬ 
terior of Western Australia began sucking in the 
cool air off the Indian Ocean at a rate of 20 
knots or more. 

In the 19 years since the America’s Cup was 
first contested in the class, 24 12-meter hulls have 
been built for the purpose of challenging for it 
or defending it. In this, the seventh challenge of 
the 12-meter era. 13 of those hulls still played a 
part, as prospective challenger or defender, as 
stablemate or as inept donkey of explicit pur¬ 
pose. Count them: Gretel II, Southern Cross, 

Australia, Sverige, Columbia, Constellation, 

France, France II, Independence, Courageous, 

Mariner, Enterprise and Intrepid. 
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The draw of manpower for this challenge was 
comparable. In a tabletop at Seaview Terrace, 
the Newport mansion that housed the Enterprise 
syndicate, there are impressions of miniature 
12-meter hulls in various situations. Halsey 
Herreshoff, summoned at the last minute to help 
Enterprise’s sagging chances, bore down too 
hard with his pencil while diagramming tactics 
with Bill Cox, who skippered the unsuccessful 
U.S. boat American Eagle in 1964. To help 
sharpen their starting tactics. Enterprise had also 
called in Tony Parker, runner-up three straight 
years in the Congressional Cup, the world's fore¬ 
most match-racing event. To abet her campaign. 
Sverige's connections early on asked John Al- 
brechtson, Olympic champion in the Tempest 
class, to take the helm of their trial horse, the 
continued 


Turner was rightly jubilant as he led from the first mark and ran off four straight 
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CUP OF TEA continued 


old U.S. defender Columbia. (Tapping 
Albrechtson for such a second-string job 
is like asking Michelangelo to paint the 
ceiling of your rumpus room.) 

Such fine talent, such an array of hand¬ 
some boats, and suddenly, in a matter of 
a week in September, the contest had 
been distilled to its essence, a defender. 
Courageous, against a challenger. Aus¬ 
tralia. On the eve of the first race last 
week. Gary Jobson. the 27-year-old tac¬ 
tician of Courageous, threw himself 
down on a crewmate’s bed and discussed 
the upcoming contest with deflating can¬ 
dor. “Unfortunately, the races you are 
going to see aren’t going to be like the 
races you have seen all summer between 
Courageous and the other American 
boats,” he said. "The starts are going to 
be boring, because both boats are going 
to try to be aggressive but won't get with 
it until less than five minutes before the 
gun. They will end up luffing and prob¬ 
ably go off with one safely leeward, or 
on split tacks. Then in the first leg of the 
first race, they are just going to sit. sort¬ 
ing each other out.” 

Speaking specifically of his skipper. 
Ted Turner, Jobson continued. “Ted 
loves to be ahead and to leeward, work¬ 
ing the bo'at up to windward. On the first 
windward leg, you’ll probably see a few 
token tacks thrown in. and one boat will 
develop a 25- to 50-second lead at the 
mark. The reaching legs will be stan¬ 
dard—reach-reach, and Courageous will 
gain on the reaches whether she is ahead 
or behind. She will make better round¬ 
ings because she doesn't have a detached 
trim tab. If Courageous is ahead on wind¬ 
ward legs, she will sit right on Austra¬ 
lia's air, and Australia will probably eat 
too much of it. If Courageous is behind, 
she will tack off immediately, and the 
boats will split, with Courageous cov¬ 
ering a lot from behind. At the end of 
the leeward leg, if Courageous is ahead, 
she will be at least 20 seconds farther 
ahead at the finish. If Australia is ahead 
by no more than 30 seconds. Courageous 
may catch up. It’s as simple as that.” 

The first three races of the series came 
to pass pretty much as Jobson had fore¬ 
cast: two boats behaving too cautiously 
before the start and too proficiently to 
be truly exciting. Pure excellence merits 
applause but in the America's Cup the 
spectators are held so far at bay that they 
could scarcely appreciate the show if it 
included a high-wire act by trained ba¬ 
boons in the upper shrouds. 


In the opening race Courageous had 
a running backstay block fail. In the sec¬ 
ond race Australia trailed a few square 
yards of jib in the water for about 10 sec¬ 
onds. and Courageous had about 15 sec¬ 
onds of grief with a spinnaker that did 
not come unstopped readily. That was 
about the limit of the unexpected. In the 
first race, as Jobson suggested they might, 
the two boats started on split tacks with 
the advantage to Australia, but within 
20 minutes, operating out of his preferred 
leeward position, in a boat that unques¬ 
tionably can point higher. Turner inched 
up to windward and tacked over to star¬ 
board, forcing Australia to tack under 
him. And as forecast. Australia sucked 
too much gas before turning away. 

The first race was in moderate air. nev¬ 
er below 12 knots and pushing 16 only to¬ 
ward the end of the last leg. In that range 
it was obvious that Australia was the 
stifler boat but. for all of it, not capable 
of pointing as well. On the first wind¬ 
ward leg, Australia stuck with a jib that 
her Skipper Noel Robins in post mor¬ 
tem confessed was wrong. On the same 
leg. with the finesse she showed in the 
U.S. trials. Courageous twice changed 
headsails in such slick style that few ob¬ 
servers in the privileged spectator fleet a 
quarter mile behind were aware that she 
had. (In the selection trials, she once 
changed five times on a single leg.) Build¬ 
ing on a fat one-minute lead at the end 
of the first leg. Courageous won by one 
minute, 48 seconds. 

In the second race, started in light 
wind that soon climbed into the middle 
range, it looked for the first 20 minutes 
as if Australia might work out into a sol¬ 
id lead and make a slam-bang battle of 
it. Eighteen and a half minutes into the 
first leg. Courageous could not cross with 
starboard rights and so had to tack un¬ 
der her rival, safely to leeward. In an¬ 
other five minutes, working to windward. 
Turner-style, she was able to cross over 
Australia. From there until the second 
windward leg it looked like an easy test 
for Courageous, but Australia came 
back, wiping out a half minute of a two- 
minute. 38-second deficit to windward, 
and another minute on the leeward leg. 
Covering quick tacks flawlessly and long 
tacks both ahead and on top. Courageous 
managed to control Australia completely 
on the last leg to win by one minute, 
three seconds. 

Because of her good performance in 
light air against her prospective challeng¬ 


ers this summer—notably the very light 
Sverige —and because she weighs 1.000 
pounds less than Courageous and has 
greater sail area, it was thought Austra¬ 
lia would do her best in easy winds, but 
in the third race, held in a six-to-nine- 
knot range, she did her worst, losing by 
two minutes. 32 seconds. 

On account of the necessary secrecy 
in a game where hull design and sail cut 
count for as much as helmsmanship. not 
much can be said with finality about a 
boat’s potential, particularly since the na¬ 
bobs in charge of her do not themselves 
fully understand the nature of their beast. 
In this regard, for his candor and ear¬ 
nestness in trying to say as much as pos¬ 
sible without damaging his own cause or 
burdening the world with technology, 
Alan Bond, team captain of Australia. 
deserves some sort of reward, if not from 
God in heaven, at least from the jour¬ 
nalists who constantly plague him. His 
many comments on the potential of Aus¬ 
tralia are aptly summed up by what he 
had to say on the eve of the first race. 
“In crew work and sail handling it should 
be a real fight. Neither boat is going to 
get a race as a gift. We have both done 
enough racing now so that the obvious 
mistakes have been truly and well gone 
over. Neither boat will be able to say 
she blew it because she went here when 
she should have gone there. The Amer¬ 
icans may still have an advantage, but it 
is not the overwhelming edge it once was. 
It will be a much fairer test of sailing, un¬ 
less one or the other has an advantage 
with a faster boat, and we won’t know 
that until tomorrow. I am at least sure 
we have a better hull than we had in 
Southern Cross." 

Ted Turner is equally candid, although 
he is sometimes east of the sun and some¬ 
times west of the moon. If Turner ever 
wandered on the race course the way he 
often does in a discourse, he would nev¬ 
er make it to the first mark within the S'A- 
hour time limit. After his first victory, 
he declared for the benefit of his beaten 
rivals. "It was a relatively close race. 
Three years ago when we were on Mar¬ 
iner. we usually lost by 10 minutes. The 
greatest thing about the U.S. trials this 
summer was that on every race we were 
always close enough to hear the finish 
gun. even when we lost." After leading 
Australia by a wide margin in a race that 
was abandoned because the time limit ex¬ 
pired when he was little more than a 
quarter mile from the finish line. Turner 
continued 
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INTRODUCING 
THE DESIGNER SHOES 
WITHOUT 

THE DESIGNER'S PRICES. 



The Florsheim Designer Col 


Styles 


There’s an individuality about 
designer clothes that makes you stand 
out and be noticed. The Florsheim 
Designer Collection was made expressly 
for men who are seeking that look for Fall. 
The superb designs, supple leathers 
and wealth of hand-detailing are the per¬ 
fect complement to designer clothes. 


And because we’re Florsheim, we make 
our European inspired Designer Collec¬ 
tion styles in a very un-European wide 
range of sizes, to assure a perfect fit. 
But what’s most beautiful about our 
shoes are their realistic prices. Which 
means you’ll be noticed for being smart 
as well as smart-looking. 


Fkirsheinf 

The one the others can’t quite copy. 

For Free Style Catalog, Write Department 200, Florsheim Shoe Company, 130 So. Canal St., Chicago, III. 60606 


In Saronno, all we 




Love-On-The-Rocks. 

Just pour a little over ice. 
Salute! There’s no end to the 
terrific things you can do with 
Amaretto di Saronno. For 
free drink and food recipe 
booklets, write: Foreign 
Vintages, Inc., 98 Cutter Mill 
Road, Great Neck, N.Y 11021. 














think about is love. 




And why not? Wasn’t it here 
Z-\ that Amaretto, the drink 
A \_of love, began 450 years 
ago? When a beautiful young 
woman created an extraordi¬ 
nary liqueur for the man of her 
heart, lo be known for the way 
you make love in Italy.. .believe 
us, that is no small matter. 

So here in Saronno, we do 
not fool around with love. We 
still make Amaretto di Saronno 
as we have for centuries. We 
allow the flavor to develop until 
it is soft and full. We take our 
time — can love be hurried? 

The resulting taste is subtle 
and intriguing. It will not bring 
a tear to the eye. 

That is not love, 


cam. 

Sip it as it is, or 
on the rocks, or in a 
mixed drink. Just 
bear in mind: only 
Amaretto di Saronno 
is originale. There are 
other amarettos you 
can buy. But true 
love comes only from 
Saronno. 


Amaretto di Saronno. Originale. 

From the Village of Love. 







Why smoke this much tar... 
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when you can get good taste at 
only 8 mg tar? 




I Kent 

I Golden ■ 

lights I 


King sizeorlOOs. 
Regular or Menthol 


Simply put, 

they’re as law as you can go and still get good taste 
and smoking satisfaction. 


Of All Brands Sold: lowest tar 0.5 mg."tar." 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. 
FTC Report. December 1976. Kent Golden Lights 100's Regular and Menthol: 
10 mg.'tar." 0.9 mg. nicotine. Kings Menthol: 8 mg "tar,"0.7 mg. nicotine av. per 
cigarette by FTC Method Kings Regular: 8 mg.“tar.” 0.6 mg ruconne av.per 
cigarette FTC Report. April 1977. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 







CUP OR TEA continued 

told the assembled newsmen, “The of¬ 
ficial Courageous statement on the aban¬ 
donment is this: If you have ever heard 
11 grown men cry, it was when the gun 
on the committee boat went off." 

Two days later, after Turner had put 
away his third win and needed but one 
more, he said, “We have met Australia 
in light air and medium air; for the race 
tomorrow. I’d like 20 knots, so we can 
see how both boats do in that.” Despite 
Turner’s wishes to see the game played 
across the board, the winds were mod¬ 
erate on Sunday. The start was like the 
preceding three, both boats seemingly 
more intent on showing their worth on 
the course than in preliminary skirmish¬ 
ing. They were dead even across the line 
on port tack, with Australia apparently 
pointing higher than in the first three 
races. When she tacked over early with 
starboard rights. Courageous was obliged 
to tack under her. By the 10th minute 
Australia was getting slightly backwind- 
ed and was forced to tack away. Cou¬ 
rageous rounded the first mark 44 sec¬ 
onds ahead and improved her position 
in subsequent legs to win by two min¬ 
utes, 25 seconds. 

While the boats remain untested in 
heavy air, in light and medium Austra¬ 
lia had scant chance for a win without 
getting a decided edge at the start. The 
problem was her inability to point high, 
which probably was the result of slightly 
inferior sails and tuning. 

It was a placid series on all counts. 
There was not a single prolonged tack¬ 
ing duel or any luffing games. There was 
no protest flag flown or any verbal shot 
fired. Indeed, about the only record set 
was for falling bodies. After throwing 
Turner into Newport Harbor, and throw¬ 
ing each other in, the crew of Coura¬ 
geous tossed in their rivals. They then 
dunked the brass of their team as well as 
Commodore Bob McCullough and Vice- 
Commodore Harry Anderson of the New 
York Yacht Club. Having run out of dig¬ 
nitaries, they tossed in their wives and 
sweethearts. 

Since the first challenge in 1870, the 
U.S. has won 73 races and lost only sev¬ 
en. In the face of the ever-climbing odds. 
Bond said, “This time we averaged about 
two minutes difference in an average of 
260 minutes per race. We came 13.000 
miles to sail in new waters, and we came 
close. I can tell you this much. I think 
we have improved enough to justify com¬ 
ing back in 1980.” END 
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Cut down your gas bills 
with fresh 

Champion spark plugs. 

Can fresh Champions really help mileage? 

You bet. Mileage depends on how well your car burns 
gasoline. The better it bums, the better your mileage. Spark 
plugs are what start the burning. So if your present 
plugs are worn and misfiring, your ‘‘burn" is bad. And so 
is your mileage. 

How long does it take for spark plugs to wear out? 

Here’s a good firm answer: it depends. But on the average, 
they'll last about 10,000 to 12,000 miles before they begin to 
lose their edge. 

Are fresh plugs a replacement for tune-ups? 

Absolutely not. Were just saying that worn plugs can cost 
you money long before you might need a complete tune-up. 
Why fill ’er up with Champions rather than some other brand? 
First, they’re rugged. Champion plugs have powered more 
different kinds of race winners over the past few years 
than any other brand. 

Second, they’re right for your car. Champion makes the 
right plug for nearly every gasoline engine in the world. 

Third, they’re the world’s number one selling spark plug 
brand. Enough said. 
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Champion Spark Plug Company • Toledo. OH 436B1 Fill 'er up with Champions. 
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THE SHIP THAT 
BROUGHT AMERICA 
ITS TASTE FOR 
SCOTCH. 

December 5, 193 3 was a noteworthy day for 
Scotch drinkers. For it was the first tiMe in 13 years 
that drinking it was legal. Prohibition was repealed. 

Perhaps even more noteworthy: it was the day 
Cutty SaRk landed in America. A Scots Whisky already 
legendary in other civilised parts of the world. 

Scotch had been imported into this country before, 

but had also been largely ignored. Cutty Sark, however, 
with its particular smoothness, soon captured a large 
and loyal following of AiMericans with good taste. 

Today, whereveR you go in America, you will find 

the bottle with the famous ship “Cutty Sark” on the 
label. And the distinctive Scots Whisky inside. 

Who would have thought back in 1933 that some¬ 
day people would be able to cross the United States 

without changing ships? 


"CUTTY SARK." CUTTY." THE CUTTY SARK LABEL AND THE CUPPER SHIP DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BERRY BROS & RUDD LTD-. LONDON. 
ENGLAND- 86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION. NEW YORK- N-Y. 
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With each immense roaring crowd, Los Angeles is drawing closer to three 
million in attendance, smashing its own major league mark by RONFIMRITE 


I t is said that baseball fans in Los An¬ 
geles will cheer anything that moves in 
Dodger Blue. As if to verify that state¬ 
ment, on a balmy evening last week the 
multitudes in “Beautiful Dodger Stadi¬ 
um” cheered a middle-aged man named 
Richard Dickson, who was attired in full 
Dodger apparel. Dickson was carrying a 
butterfly net with which he endeavored 
to capture live flies knocked out of a glass 
jar by Los Angeles Pitcher Tommy John. 
Dickson was being coached in this large¬ 
ly futile exercise by none other than 
Dodger Manager Tom Lasorda, who sol¬ 
emnly advised him to "keep your eye on 
the fly. Rich, your eye on the fly.” Pre¬ 
siding over these bizarre proceedings was 
Bob Hilton, a prototypical television an¬ 
nouncer—fluffy blond hair sprayed into 
place, blue blazer, open-necked white 
sports shirt, wrinkle-free gray slacks, 
Westbrook Van Voorhis voice you could 
hear in Canoga Park. 

Hilton and his crew were filming fly- 
chaser Dickson for a sequence on the 
Truth or Consequences TV show. Get 
the picture? Dickson, a true-blue Dodg¬ 
er fan, was told by the emcee back at 
the studio that he would be outfitted in 
a Dodger uniform and brought to Dodg¬ 
er Stadium, where Lasorda would coach 
him in the technique of catching flies bat¬ 
ted to him by John. All too true, Dick¬ 
son must have thought, as John pound¬ 
ed the flies out of the jar toward his net. 


Naturally, this inane venture had the full 
cooperation of the Dodgers, who coop¬ 
erate with everyone. And, of course, the 
Dodger fans viewed this pre-game non¬ 
sense with characteristic good cheer as 
it unfolded before them near third base. 
Dickson might charitably be considered 
a weirdo anywhere but in Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia, where catching flies with a but¬ 
terfly net while wearing a baseball uni¬ 
form is, while not exactly routine 
behavior, not very far out of the ordi¬ 
nary. Indeed, at Dodger Stadium, Dick¬ 
son emerged as something of a hero. 

There are many heroes at Chavez Ra¬ 
vine these exciting days, but the biggest 
of all may be the fans themselves, because 
it is they, not the players they so adore, 
who are approaching a most remarkable 
major league record. By the end of last 
week, 2,790,153 of them had passed 
through the Dodger Stadium turnstiles 
this season, enough to surpass by 34,969 
the major league attendance record set 
by the 1962 Dodger fans in the stadi¬ 
um’s first year. With seven home dates re¬ 
maining, including three with traditional 
rival San Francisco and one Fan Appre¬ 
ciation Day promotion, Dodgers atten¬ 
dance this year is likely to reach the here¬ 
tofore unthinkable total of three million. 

continued 

Los Angeles, which is averaging 39,000 fans a 
game, has had 16 crowds of more than 50,000 
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DODGER FANS continued 



Dodger fans are getting behind them¬ 
selves, reaching back for that extra buck, 
girding themselves for the final push, con¬ 
gratulating themselves for having the 
good taste to back their club as no team 
in history has been supported, cheering 
for themselves to break their own record. 
As Fred Claire, the Dodgers’ affable and 
canny vice-president for public relations 
and promotions, has pointed out, “How 
many times does a fan have a chance to 
be a part of a major league record?” 

In Los Angeles he gets lots of oppor¬ 
tunities. The Dodgers now hold virtual¬ 
ly all of the big league attendance rec¬ 
ords, both for a season and for single 
games. Between 1958 and 1962, when 
the Dodgers played in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum, a football stadium, marking 
time while their stadium was being built, 
they attracted more than 90,000 fans to 
four different games. The largest crowd 
ever to see a baseball game—93,103— 
watched the Dodgers and the Yankees 
play an exhibition on Roy Campanella 
Night, May 7, 1959. That year the team 
also set World Series single-game records 
on consecutive days with crowds of 
92,394. 92,650 and 92.706. In the vast, 
saucerlike Coliseum, many fans were 
seated so far from home that they may 
as well have been in another ball park. 
Still they came, cheering for themselves 
when the attendance figures appeared on 
the scoreboard. 

Of the 10 highest season attendance 
totals, the Dodgers have seven, including 
the top two. (The others in the top 10 be¬ 
long to the 1948 Indians, 1976 Reds and 
1970 Mets.) They have drawn more than 
two million in 13 seasons and have av¬ 
eraged better than that for the 20 years 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER READ MILLER 


they have been in Los Angeles. Two mil¬ 
lion is a figure most franchises never 
reach. This season the Dodgers hit it in 
their 50th game, the first time any team 
had drawn so many so soon. They have 
had 16 crowds of more than 50,000 (the 
average NFL team gets 56.482 a game 
for its seven-date home season) and 29 
of more than 40,000. Their average for 
the year is slightly less than 39,000. 

What the Dodgers have in their favor 
is depressingly apparent to competing 
franchises (although the opponents are 
more than happy with the money they re¬ 
ceive as their 40£-a-ticket visitors’ shares 
at Dodger Stadium): excellent teams 
(since 1958, the Dodgers have finished 
lower than fourth only four times); per¬ 
fect weather (only seven rainouts in 20 
years); a huge population base (10 mil¬ 
lion people live within 50 miles of Dodg¬ 
er Stadium); and the cleanest, best-run 
and maybe even prettiest of all ball parks. 

Dodger Stadium itself draws fans. Sit¬ 
uated in Chavez Ravine in the otherwise 
humdrum Echo Park section of Los An¬ 
geles. it is, at age 15, one of the oldest 
big league baseball stadiums, but it gels 
better looking every year. Palm trees 
wave seductively above the scalloped 
roofs of the pavilions in left and right 
field, and at sunset the forested hills be¬ 
yond take on a lavender tint. The mari¬ 
golds in the giant planters outside the 


park are replaced three times a season. 
The tiers of brightly colored seats rise 
above blue outfield fences and the lush 
green of a real grass field. It is a very 
nice place to watch a game. 

The stadium was built expressly for 
baseball. And it was built by the Dodg¬ 
ers, thereby becoming the first privately 
financed ball park since Yankee Stadi¬ 
um was completed in 1923. No football 
games desecrate its turf; aside from an an¬ 
nual mobile home show, an occasional 
congregation of Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
a rare rock concert starring the likes of 
Ellon John, it is not used by anyone ex¬ 
cept the Dodgers. 

The most appealing aspect of the place 
is its spit-and-polish cleanliness. You can 
almost check out the state of your hair¬ 
do by looking down at its polished con¬ 
crete floors. Work crews numbering as 
many as 75 hose down and scrub the sta¬ 
dium daily. For large crowds—and there 
do not seem to be any other kind—there 
are attendants in all of the 75 rest rooms. 
The concession stands are immaculate, 
and they are thoroughly scrutinized be¬ 
fore every game by various inspectors, 
one of whom makes his rounds on a 
skateboard. Every day an electrician 
checks all the bulbs in the structure by 
hustling from fixture to fixture on a mo¬ 
tor scooter. As traffic enters the 16,000- 
car multilevel parking lot. it is directed 







from a booth on the stadium roof, and 
there is a service station on the lot, so 
the prudent fan can have his car lubri¬ 
cated, washed and gassed while he is in¬ 
side the park. 

The Dodgers employ their own secu¬ 
rity guards—as many as 85 for a capac¬ 
ity crowd—and 20 off-duty Los Angeles 
policemen to keep the multitudes in line. 
Several years ago, some unruly young pa¬ 
trons in the pavilions staged nightly 
punch-ups and tossed refuse on the field, 
particularly at Cincinnati’s Pete Rose. 
Stadium Operations Director Bob Smith 
doused their spirits by cutting off beer 
sales in those sections. Fans there have 
been soberer and wiser ever since. 

Dodger Stadium has the most garru¬ 
lous message board in all of baseball, no 
mean accomplishment at a time when 
such appliances are given to prolixity, 
dazzling us with quizzes, statistics and 
other trivia, welcome to beautiful dodg¬ 
er stadium reads the board as the fans ar¬ 
rive. Then, in a paroxysm of electronic 


DODGER FANS ... A DODGER STADIUM 
WELCOME TO SID AND MAY RIMER FROM LIV¬ 
ERPOOL, ENGLAND—SEEING FIRST DODGER 
GAME. DODGER STADIUM ANNIVERSARY 
GREETINGS TO . . . DODGER STADIUM BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS TO. . .. 

The message board is meticulous 
about getting its readers’ hometowns 
straight, and in the course of a leisurely 
game it will contrive to mention virtu¬ 
ally every one of the numberless com¬ 
munities that fill the Los Angeles basin. 
During a recent evening when the Pa¬ 
dres were in town, greetings were extend¬ 
ed to visitors from Chino. Pomona. On¬ 
tario, Anaheim, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
San Jacinto, Huntington Park, Yucaipa, 
Norwalk, Culver City, Glendale, Bur¬ 
bank, Alhambra, Downey, Beverly Hills, 
La Habra. Ventura. Northridge, Van 
Nuys. Glendora, Montebello, Hacienda 
Heights, Simi Valley, Claremont, Sierra 
Madre, Highland Park, Whittier, Costa 
Mesa, Thousand Palms. Palm Springs 


and Oceanside, to name just a few. Any¬ 
one wishing to have his birthday, engage¬ 
ment, wedding or anniversary, or per¬ 
haps, divorce acknowledged by the board 
need only call Dodger Stadium between 
9 a.m. and 3 p.m. on game days. The 
board sustains a running commentary as 
long as there are athletes on the field and 
fans in the stands. One almost expects it 
to extend Dodger Stadium Apologies to 
those few it has overlooked and. there¬ 
fore. consigned to anonymity. 

The Hollywood celebrities who have 
descended on Dodger Stadium in in¬ 
creasing numbers this season are safe 
from such a fate, because Lasorda him¬ 
self dances attendance upon them in his 
dressing room. During his 19 seasons as 
the Los Angeles manager. Walter Alston 
conducted his business in an office the 
size of an airplane lavatory. The taciturn 
Midwesterner was not the sort to ex¬ 
change ripostes with Cary Grant, so al¬ 
though many of the stars have long been 
continued 











DODGER FANS continued 



Tom Lasorda bubbles over the soaps' Beradino. 


loyal Dodger fans, few of them had been 
seen in the clubhouse until this year. All 
that has changed with the ascendency of 
the star-struck Lasorda. He selected as 
his office a room once used by the train¬ 
ers and has had it carpeted in Dodger 
Blue from wall to autographed-picture 
wall. Here, in capacious grandeur, he en¬ 
tertains his famous friends in a manner 
reminiscent of the late Elsa Maxwell. 
Wines are served, and catered Chinese 
dinners are delivered. The guest list reads 
like Johnny Carson’s. Already this sea¬ 
son, Lasorda has wined, dined and ex¬ 
changed Beverly Hills bearhugs with, 
among others, Frank Sinatra. Jonathan 
Winters. Don Rickies, Shecky Greene. 
Gene Kelly. Huntz Hall. Irving (Swifty) 
Lazar, Tom Jones, Danny Kaye, Telly 



It has been a vintage season on the field and off. 


Savalas, Walter Matthau, soap opera star 
and former baseball player Johnny Ber¬ 
adino and, representing another Los An¬ 
geles team, Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. Mike 
Douglas did a segment of his talk show 
in Lasorda’s office, and Winters per¬ 
formed a baseball skit there before an au¬ 
dience of players. 

“What do you think about all this?” 
Lasorda shouts exultantly in his canno¬ 
nading voice. “Who'd ever think that the 
third-string pitcher for the Norris¬ 
town, Pee-ay high school team would 



He got high on seeing Kareem in a celeb game. 


be hanging around people like this?” 

Visiting newspapermen seeking an au¬ 
dience with Lasorda have been startled 
to find themselves being introduced in¬ 
stead to Kelly or the legendary agent 
Lazar, who once handled Ernest Hem¬ 
ingway’s affairs. One journalist wishing 
to discuss baseball matters with the roly- 
poly manager last week found Lasorda 
engaged in an animated telephone con¬ 
versation. Everybody’s host on the Coast 
beckoned the visitor to be seated while 
he talked. 

“Francis,” he bellowed into the blow¬ 
er, “how the hell are you? Yeah, the 
team’s goin’ good right now. Hooton’s 
hurt his arm, though, and Russell can’t 
play tonight. But we’re doin’ better than 
the last time you were here. Hey, Frank. 


what I want to talk to you about is that 
on Sept. 30 we're having a celebrity long- 
ball hitting contest here. I’ve been tell¬ 
ing everybody about what power you had 
in your day. How about it? Yeah, yeah." 
Deafening laughter. “Hey. Frank, there’s 
somebody here doing a story on the team. 
I’d consider it a personal favor if you’d 
talk to him. O.K.. I’ll put him right on.” 

The receiver was handed to the dumb¬ 
founded sportswriter. On the other end 
of the line he heard Sinatra's unmistak¬ 
able voice. He listened as Old Blue Eyes, 
who reportedly has spent the belter part 
of a career denouncing all journalists as 
prostitutes and worse, pleasantly sang the 
praises of Lasorda. “Of course I was root¬ 
ing for Tommy to get the managerial 
job,” the Voice said. “Everybody has 
been trying to boost him along. The play¬ 
ers adore him. I think he’s an unusual 
kind of manager. He stays so close to the 
kids. He has such a genuine quality about 
him. I know I like him. I’ve always been 
a good friend of Leo’s [Durocher], and 
Tommy is just as gregarious. But Leo’s 
drive is more ... well... boisterous. I’ve 
seen him get thrown out of games. But 
Tommy is just great. Tell him he's a 
little overweight, though. I’ve just lost 
32 pounds.” 

The journalist wordlessly handed the 
phone back to Lasorda. 

“Yeah, thanks a lot, Frank. And say 
hello to Barbara.” 

The celebrities are highly visible in 
Dodger Stadium. Sinatra has a box be- 



A starry twin bill in his office: Kelly and Lazar 
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hind the Dodgers’ dugout, and he and 
Gregory Peck dined in the pJush Dodger 
Stadium Club before a game with Cin¬ 
cinnati last month. But the team’s pro¬ 
motion department, which works fever¬ 
ishly the year round, does not feel the 
big names are much of a lure for fans in 
a town where you are apt to end up 
standing in line behind Jack Nicholson 
in the meat market. It is the team that at¬ 
tracts the crowds, and more than any 
other organization, Los Angeles makes 
certain that even the most reclusive 
sorts in their potential audience know 
about the Dodgers. “Promotion requires 
everyday persistence,” Board Chairman 
Walter O’Malley has said. “We have 
never taken the position that tickets will 
sell themselves.” 

The Dodgers are regularly covered by 
from 25 to 30 Southern California daily 
newspapers, and irregularly by as many 
as 50. Three major television stations and 
10 radio stations are represented almost 
nightly at the stadium. For those stations 
that do not have people there, the Dodg¬ 
ers, through John B. Olds and Associ¬ 
ates, provide summaries of every game, 
complete with post-game interviews, for 
use on the air. Not content with what 
amounts to free advertising in stories on 
the sports pages, the Dodgers pay for ad¬ 
vertisements in at least seven of the area’s 
biggest dailies. Their commercial spots 
abound on the airwaves. 

Because most Dodger players live in 
Southern California, they are employed 
by the club throughout the year, advanc¬ 
ing the cause at banquets and meetings. 
The players begin informal workouts in 
Dodger Stadium as early as January, and 
newsmen are kept fully apprised of any 
developments that may come out of these 
mostly inconsequential sessions. The cul¬ 
mination of these midwinter workouts, 
an annual game with USC’s crack col¬ 
lege team, has drawn as many as 50,000 
fans in February. The Dodgers have their 
own television crew at their Vero Beach, 
Fla. training camp, and local sportscast- 
ers are encouraged to make use of the ser¬ 
vice. The team makes it a point never to 
be out of the news. 

The Dodgers sell more season tick¬ 
ets—around 13,000—than any other 
major league team, and they excel at 
group sales. When 18.000 Sears employ¬ 
ees showed up at the stadium for a game 
two years ago. they represented the larg¬ 
est single gathering of employees in the 
company’s history. Of course, not every 


group is that formidable, but during a 
typical season, the Dodgers will enter¬ 
tain at least a dozen consisting of 5,000 
people or more. Ticket prices, which are 
now $4.50 for boxes. $3 for reserved 
seals. $2 for general admission and $1 
for general admission for children under 
12, have been raised just once in 20 years. 

But the team’s most effective salesman 
is unquestionably Broadcaster Vin Scul¬ 
ly, generally conceded to be the best in 
the game. Scully, who moved west with 
the team from Brooklyn, probably re¬ 
ceives as much fan mail as any of the 
players whose exploits he faithfully re¬ 
counts. And though the transistor radio 
is no longer a staple at the ball park, Scul¬ 
ly’s resonant nasal voice remains the most 
dominant sound in Dodger Stadium. He 
is both educator and entertainer, a sharp, 
incisive reporter and wry observer. When 
Third Baseman Ron Cey walked on each 
of his plate appearances in a game against 
the Padres. Scully quipped, “Cey could 
have mailed this game in.” A recent study 
by Los Angeles Mediatrend disclosed 
that an estimated 63.1% of the teen-age 
and adult population in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area had been exposed to 
Dodger baseball through radio or televi¬ 
sion this year. Considering how often 
Scully’s voice is heard, even that does 
not seem high enough. What in the name 
of Walter O’Malley is that other 36.9% 
listening to? 

Because of network commitments, 
Scully has cut back on his Dodger broad¬ 
casts this year, a decision that outrages 
many of his loyal listeners. He now an¬ 
nounces only home games on the radio 
and the 30 road games the Dodgers tele¬ 
vise, which means that about 50 broad¬ 
casts are Scullyless. The great man’s as¬ 
sociates, Jerry Doggett and Ross Porter, 
have gamely carried on in his absences, 
but they cannot assuage the anxiety his 
absences create. Before a recent game, a 
woman in a box seat was heard to call 
out to her companion, “John! John! Vin- 
nie’s here! He’s out on the field.” It would 
be safe to switch on the transistor. 

Pockets of unusually devoted fans may 
be found at any major league ball park, 
but few teams have been favored with 
such loyal followers as Mrs. Bonnie Mar¬ 
vin, who is 93, and her daughters, Mrs. 
Iola McCoy, 69, and Anna Marvin, 65. 
The Marvin women have seen every 
game the Dodgers have played in Los An¬ 
geles, some 1,600 in all. Despite advanc¬ 
ing years, neither illness, injury nor af¬ 


flictions of the pocketbook have kept 
them from their appointed rounds. “We 
catch the flu when the team is on the 
road,” says Anna Marvin. “We do not 
give in to ourselves,” says Mrs. McCoy. 
The daughters operate their own busi¬ 
nesses—Anna is a caterer, Mrs. McCoy, 
a widow for 27 years, runs a secretarial 
service—so they have no bosses to sneak 
away from to get to the ball park. Their 
working hours are fixed to the Dodgers’ 
schedule. The three live together in the 
Lincoln Heights neighborhood, a 10- 
minute drive from the stadium. Season- 
ticket holders from the beginning, they 
currently occupy front-row box seats at 
the outfield end of the Dodger dugout. 
“At the start of each season,” says Mrs. 
McCoy, “the players come over to count 
us.” The women are shooting now for 
2,000 straight games, perhaps another 
major league attendance record. 

One of the large arteries into Dodger 
Stadium is Elysian Park Avenue. How 
appropriately named it must seem to the 
O'Malleys, because the ball park has 
proved to be a paradise for them. It is 
their own building, not the city’s or coun¬ 
ty’s. and the people have flocked to it. 
The team’s income—the parking reve¬ 
nues as well as a portion of the conces¬ 
sions also go to the Dodgers—staggers 
the imagination. (Because the franchise 
is family owned and not required by law 
to release an accounting of its income, 
any estimate of Dodger earnings would 
be wildly speculative.) There are stars on 
the field, stars in the stands and riches ev¬ 
erywhere. The league championship 
playoffs are ahead, and beyond that, with 
luck and skill, the World Series. The 
Dodgers are taking a fortune out of their 
Elysian field. But “take” is a deceptive 
word. To some fans “give” actually seems 
more apt. 

“People always ask us if we have ever 
added up how much money we’ve spent 
on the Dodgers.” Iola McCoy said last 
week, looking up from her scorecard. 
“Why, we never stop to figure that out. 
Where can you go and see a show like 
this for as little as $4.50? These years 
with the Dodgers have been wonderful 
ones. We’ve cried with them, laughed 
with them, gotten mad at them, forgiven 
them, loved them. There is nothing like 
it. How much have we spent? All I know 
is that every penny of it has come back 
to us threefold in pleasure.” 

A fan cannot ask for more than that. 
Neither can a ball club. end 
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BACK TO BRUCE IN A MOMENT 
FIRST, THIS COMMERCIAL 

Show an advertising man a dashing Olympic champion and he’ll show you a man to be packaged, marketed 
and run up the flagpole. That’s why Jenner’s future is every bit as shiny as his decathlon gold medal 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 
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I n the 14 months since Bruce Jenner won the decathlon 
gold medal at the Montreal Olympics, he has become a 
product, boxed, packaged and marketed by a regiment of 
specialists. Hollywood gave him a screen test. Television in¬ 
troduced him to cue cards. Madison Avenue signed him 
up. At his speaking engagements, business executives weep 
unabashedly as he speaks of the hardships he overcame dur¬ 
ing training. He has even become a master at imbuing the 
most inane interview with charm and wit. Jenner has been 
coifTed. polished and groomed, then run up the flagpole to 
see if anybody would salute. They would—and do. Just 
check your local listings. 

On the evening of July 30, 1976. Jenner burst across the 
finish line in Montreal to complete the decathlon’s final 
event, the 1.500-meter run. His arms were upraised and a 
scream was on his lips, celebrating both victory and a world 
record of 8.618 points. The four-year pilgrimage was over. 

. continued 


That's Bruce Jenner, not Jack Armstrong, on the box 
of Wheaties, and those are Jenner-endorsed sneakers 
(which don't come in the boxes, by the way), while the 
real-life hero (below) waxes enthusiastic over his effigy 










BRUCE JENNER continued 




He lay down in the infield after scoring 
15' 9" in the pole vault, put a towel over 
his face and cried tears of joy and relief. 
Leonid Litvinyenko. a Russian decath- 
lete, walked over to him. raised the towel 
and said with a wry grin, “Bruce, you 
going to be millionaire?” Jenner laughed. 

Nadia Comaneci being unavailable for 
promotional purposes. Jenner has be¬ 
come the Montreal Games’ most market¬ 
able hero. Not all Olympic superstars 
have been able to cash in on their fame. 
Jesse Owens. Johnny Weissmuller, Son- 
ja Henie and Bob Mathias have had vary¬ 
ing degrees of success, but many have 
flopped, most conspicuously Mark Spitz, 
who won seven gold medals at Munich 
but was a fish out of water on television 
both as an actor and doing commercials. 

Now 27 and living in Los Angeles, 
Spitz said recently. “I’d rather say 1 was 
a has-been than a never-was.” He still 
has a few endorsements, mostly for swim¬ 
ming gear, is involved in industrial real 
estate and is writing a book, as well as pe¬ 
riodically denying rumors that his mar¬ 
riage is breaking up. "Things are going 
well. Life isn’t a bowl of cherries, but I 
look forward to solving any difficulties I 
run into. I can’t complain. The reports 
of marital problems are totally false. I 
wish everybody could be as happily mar¬ 
ried as I am.” 

One morning this June. Jenner is sitting 
in the copilot’s seat of a small plane taxi¬ 
ing onto the runway at Chicago’s O'Hare 
Airport. “Listen to the jets,” he shouts 
over the roar. “It’s the same feeling you 
want at the starling line! Vrrrooom.—” 

He is on his way to North Webster, 
Ind., a little town between South Bend 
and Fort Wayne—a community so re¬ 
mote, says J. Homer Shoop. that there 
is no bus or railway service into it. 
Shoop is a 64-year-old North Webster 
banker who heads the International Pal¬ 
ace of Sports, a hall of fame that is hon¬ 
oring Jenner today as its King of Sports. 
A big crowd is expected. Shoop says 
that North Webster is smack in the mid¬ 
dle of a summer-resort area and that 
last Saturday night 500 people showed 
up for a chicken barbecue and square 
dance. Vrrrooom! 

Jenner looks a bit alarmed when he 
hears this. He is not too clear what is to 
take place today, except that Chrystie is 
looking forward to seeing a picture of 
him with a crown on his head. It has 
been a typically busy week. On Sunday 
continued 


Jenner walked out of the stadium a dif¬ 
ferent person, disdaining even to pick up 
his vaulting poles. Never again would he 
need them. 

Jenner now is as absorbed in ledgers 
and balance sheets as he once was in the 
decathlon scoring tables, but he is still 
in a race for the gold. According to con¬ 
servative predictions his income for 1977 
will be more than $500,000. Jenner and 
his wife Chrystie no longer have to wor¬ 
ry about the price of dog food for their 
golden Labrador Bertha. They are living 
in a beautiful house in Malibu, one of 
the addresses in Los Angeles, but are 
looking for better digs in the neighbor¬ 


hood. Jenner drives a $35,000 Porsche 
Turbo Carrera and has three motorcy¬ 
cles. He earns as much as $5,000 for a 
speech; the photograph showing him 
with arms upraised in victory is on the 
front of Wheaties boxes the world over; 
his autobiography. Decathlon Chal¬ 
lenge , has already sold 20,000 copies. 
Soon you will be able to dress in a Bruce 
Jenner line of clothing. He has a bud¬ 
ding career with ABC-TV as a sports 
commentator, and if Hollywood needs a 
new Six Million Dollar Man. Jenner is in¬ 
terested. All of this recalls the moment 
in Montreal when Jenner knew for cer¬ 
tain that he would win the decathlon. 


Jenner. the luncheon speaker, tells pretty much the same story over and over, but Jenner. the ABC 
television personality, does not want to be known as just another retreaded jock sportscaster 
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BRUCE JENNER continued 


he did the commentary for ABC at a 
moto-cross event in Carlsbad, Calif. On 
Monday he spoke before a group of uni¬ 
versity athletic directors in Las Vegas. 
On Tuesday he spoke at a luncheon in 
Los Angeles to promote the Watts Sum¬ 
mer Games, for which he is honorary 
chairman. Later that day there was a 
round of interviews and an evening ap¬ 
pearance before a group of business ex¬ 
ecutives. Then an all-night flight to Chi¬ 
cago. a few hours' sleep in a motel room, 
and now it is Wednesday and he is some¬ 
where over Indiana. “I just show up at 
the airport, pick up my ticket and go 
where it says,” Jenner says. “It all works 
out.” In May, he was home three days. 

At the Warsaw, Ind. airport there is a 
mobile home waiting and the Jenner par¬ 
ty piles aboard. A police car. its siren 
making cows look up from their grazing, 
escorts the mobile home to the Lake 
Tippecanoe Country Club where the 
award luncheon will take place. “Out 
here is my part of the country,” says 
Jenner to Shoop. “I grew up in a small 
town in Connecticut and went to a school 
in a small town in Iowa.” Jenner always 
says the right things to people. When 
strangers first meet him. they expect him 
to wink, to show that he is only putting 
them on. How can one man embody so 
much good? But he is genuinely whole¬ 
some and exuberant; when a fashion pho¬ 
tographer shot him recently, the impul¬ 
sive Jenner stood on his hands in the 
studio. Lynn Swann, the wide receiver 
for the Pittsburgh Steelers and Jenner’s 
close friend, likes to taunt him by telling 
sportswriters, “Bruce pours tequila on his 
Wheaties.” However, Swann also notes 
that when Jenner drank too much white 
lightning at a party celebrating his new 
Malibu home, he was so remorseful that 
he and his Lab Bertha left the party and 
headed off to a nearby track where he 
ran two miles. 

It turns out. however, that Homer 
Shoop is not what he at first seems to 
be. With Gardnar Mulloy he won the 
1960 national Public Parks senior dou¬ 
bles title. He is also entranced with the 
legend of Camelot, and his hall of fame 
at North Webster looks like a castle, com¬ 
plete with turrets and what might pass 
for a moat. In fact, much of downtown 
North Webster is quasi-Arthurian. The 
Double Dip ’N Dunk It, a doughnut shop, 
lacks only a drawbridge, and The Rusty 
Armor Bakery and the Princess Beauty 


Parlor are big on medieval embellish¬ 
ments. Besides Jenner’s coronation, two 
local youths who have won area sports 
competitions are to be knighted as Sir 
Lancelot and Sir Galahad. 

Standing in the doorway at the coun¬ 
try club are comedian Phil Harris and 
ABC sportscaster Chris Schenkel, who 
lives on the shores of Lake Tippecanoe 
and is one of the prominent figures in 
the International Palace of Sports. The 
men are wearing large white sashes across 
their chests. Harris’ terms him the prince 
of pageantry. Schenkel’s reads: king Ar¬ 
thur. Jenner admires Schenkel and con¬ 
siders broadcasting the ideal career. “The 
only way to do it is to improve myself so 
they’ll keep me on for the 1980 Games 
as Bruce Jenner, sportscaster, and not 
Bruce Jenner, former Olympic champi¬ 
on.” he says. “I’ve got four years to prove 
myself.” 

For his induction, Jenner will wear a 
crown and hold a scepter and sword; he 
might be auditioning for one of those 
television margarine commercials. Later 
in the day parachutists will land on the 
lawn of Camelot Square, where the hall 
of fame is located. A wax figure of Jen¬ 
ner will be ceremoniously unveiled and 
his portrait will be displayed as he signs 
autographs and conducts an impromptu 
news conference. 

The luncheon audience at the coun¬ 
try club is composed of local business¬ 
men and their wives, plus a gaggle of girls 
seeking to be named Queen of the Lake 
Mermaid Festival. Many are wearing 
platform shoes, high school class rings 
and clothes so new that they still have 
the holes in them from the tags. They 
cast sidelong glances at visiting celebrity 
Jenner. who has rarely stopped smiling 
since he walked into the dining room. 
When he is presented with a medallion 
approximately the size of a large pie that 
bears his likeness. Jenner quips. “Won¬ 
der if it’ll fit in a parking meter?” 

Listening to Jenner you get the feel¬ 
ing that with people like him around, the 
world will turn out all right after all. Men 
and women admire him equally, partly 
because he does not come across as sex¬ 
ually aggressive. In bantering with 
women, Jenner is disarming but never 
enticing. When a hard-eyed Las Vegas 
cocktail waitress spotted him earlier in 
the week, she sneered to George Wal- 
lach. Jenner's agent. “Has he had his 
Wheaties today?” His laugh is a giggle 


and he has a habit of referring to him¬ 
self as the Kid, and speaks a dialect that 
might be described as Fraternity. And 
then there is the moral-uplift effect. He 
tells his rapt audiences that his wife 
Chrystie had to support him while he 
trained for the Olympics; that there was 
a hurdle set up in their living room; that 
he dreamed he was running in the 
Games, churning his legs in his sleep; that 
he consumed 57 vitamin pills a day. They 
can relate this stirring account of hard 
work to incidents in their own lives. 

Jenner has one basic speech that be¬ 
gins with a reference to his recent mo¬ 
torcycle accident when he hurt his knee, 
requiring an operation. In North Web¬ 
ster, he is still wearing a cast and walk¬ 
ing with a limp—a wounded knight. 
“Since the Games, things have been kind 
of up and down." he begins. “Insurance 
rates went up. Wheaties stock went 
down.” For the past month. Jenner has 
started a good share of interviews, as well 
as almost every speech, in this fashion. 
Schenkel leans over to a luncheon com¬ 
panion and says, “He loves this, doesn’t 
he?” And watching Jenner, it is easy to 
see that he does. His face lights up as he 
recounts the drama leading to the final 
hours at Montreal. A sports announcer 
could not set the stage or describe the ac¬ 
tion more expertly. The audience is 
hushed and attentive. Workers from the 
country-club kitchen stand in the door¬ 
way, peering in as Jenner speaks of reach¬ 
ing for that extra surge of adrenaline. By 
the time he leads the audience across the 
finish line and talks of preparing to as¬ 
cend the steps for the victory ceremony, 
all eyes in the room are glistening and 
Shoop, for one, sits before him with tears 
streaming down his face. ",.. and then, 
walking out, I looked back at that empty 
stadium,” concludes Jenner, “and I said, 
'Thanks for the memories.’ ” Suddenly 
the entire room stands and begins ap¬ 
plauding. Phil Harris is on his feet, mur¬ 
muring. “Beautiful, beautiful,” and nod¬ 
ding his head in approval. It makes 
people happy to know that Bruce Jen¬ 
ner is an American. 

One of the first things you notice about 
Jenner is that he is so sure of himself; he 
is completely unflappable, a quality that 
probably stems from never defining his 
own limits. He believes that he can do 
whatever he wants to do. When concen¬ 
trating, he is so single-minded that he be- 
continued 
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BRUCE JENNER continued 


comes oblivious to his surroundings. At 
a 1975 meet in which he beat Olympic 
champion Nikolai Avilov and set the 
then world record of 8,524 points, he was 
so intense that he did not notice a wildly 
thrown javelin that almost speared him 
in the neck. And while signing an au¬ 
tograph, he forgot how to make a J. When 
he set out to win the Olympic gold med¬ 
al, he was foresighted enough to plan to 
write a book about his triumph. Last 
spring he told The New York Times , “1 
knew going in that if 1 won the gold med¬ 
al 1 wasn’t going to be a dummy and let 
it slip through my fingers. There was a 
lot of money at stake and I knew if I 
played my cards right 1 could set us up 
for life. The whole ball game is to pre¬ 
serve your credibility and your image, 
not do something that makes you look 
like a fool.” Since then, however, Jen- 
ner has softened his approach. “I don’t 
like to talk about money,” he says. “Af¬ 
ter the Games all they talked about was 
money, and for me, money was not a 
part of it. They talked about it more than 
they did the gold medal. And I didn't 
like that." In part, for Jenner, the mon¬ 
ey has become a way to keep score. If 
Bob Mathias makes $300,000 a year in 
lecture fees, Jenner wants to do as well. 
If O. J. Simpson gets so much per com¬ 
mercial, Jenner wants the same. It is an¬ 
other game that he is good at. 

“This is how the system works,” he 
says. “No. 1—George Wallach. George 
oversees everything. He’s my right-hand 
man, my personal manager. From there, 
the William Morris Agency. The Wheat- 
ies deal ... they handle all the big stuff. 
Next is Rogers & Cowan. They are the 
publicity people. They handle all the 
press. Their main function is to keep 
me out in the public, in the proper 
way. Next is a Speakers Bureau, which 
handles the college market. Then there 
is Leisure Concepts, which handles li¬ 
censing and marketing for clothing lines: 
the shirts, shoes, sweat pants. And then 
there is the No. 1 boss, Chrystie Jen¬ 
ner. The Boss. She's a very strong , ag¬ 
gressive, determined lady.” Chrystie, 
who also has written a book and is a bur¬ 
geoning actress, got her nickname last 
year when she, Wallach, and Jenner’s 
attorney Alan Rothenberg were inter¬ 
viewing potential accountants. One of 
the applicants was puzzled about her 
function in the operation and queried 
her about it. “Well.” answered Chrystie, 


“I guess you could say I’m the boss.” 

Jenner has the ability to do 10 straight 
radio interviews and give each a distinc¬ 
tive flavor. And since the Olympics he 
has done thousands of them. He also has 
been given enough keys to cities to fill a 
locksmith’s shop. Tarrytown, N.Y., La- 
moni, Iowa, San Jose, Calif, and New¬ 
ton, Conn, all held Welcome Home days 
for Jenner, and his high school in New¬ 
ton named its football stadium Bruce Jen¬ 
ner Stadium. When Jenner took his 
medal to his bank to put it in a safe-de¬ 
posit box, all the bank workers crowded 
around for a glimpse of it, as if it were a 
newborn baby America likes its heroes 
pure and simple, and it has what it wants 
in Bruce Jenner. 

“The money is not the most important 
thing," says Wallach. He is sitting in 
Mumm’s, San Francisco’s posh new pri¬ 
vate club. Jenner is in the Bay Area for 
a tour of a number of Macy’s stores 
that are selling his clothing line as well 
as his book. That morning he also ap¬ 
peared on two television programs and 
a radio talk show. It was just a few 
years ago that Chrystie called up a San 
Francisco radio station and asked if her 
husband could be interviewed. “We 
don’t interview people who beg for pub¬ 
licity," a staffer said frostily. 

Now Wallach is explaining the joy 
he gets out of working with Bruce Jen¬ 
ner. “We’re all going to make a lot of 
money, but the great thing was being in 
the center of the hurricane when a hero 
was born, that electric moment. Inside 
each of us there’s got to be a little bit 
of Arnold Palmer and Mark McCormack. 
And I’ve got to believe that Mark Mc¬ 
Cormack would rather be on the 18th 
at Augusta, sinking the winning putt. 
It’s like the brass ring you always dream 
about. You want to be close to that mo¬ 
ment, because after all. don’t we all real¬ 
ly want to be a hero?” 

Even the Kansas City Kings of the NBA 
got into the act. President and General 
Manager Joel Axelson made Jenner the 
team’s seventh-round draft choice this 
year, a whim to be sure, but another 
sign of his marketability. “Right now 
there is a trend toward the all-Amer¬ 
ican look," Jenner told a group early in 
the week. “That healthy look. The Far- 
rah-Fawcett look. I think we’re getting 
back to it.” 


The only door that has not opened 
wide for Jenner is the one to movie star¬ 
dom. After the Games he did a screen 
test for the role of Superman. Jenner flew 
to Rome and. wearing a cape and ski 
pants, his hair slicked down with min¬ 
eral oil. read for the part. The verdict 
was that he photographed too young. "I 
never said I wanted to be a movie star,” 
say$ Jenner. “I never even was in my 
high school class play. But after the test 
was over, I said, ‘Hey. that was fun. The 
Kid enjoyed it. I want to do it again.’ ” 
To that end Jenner is thinking of taking 
acting lessons, simply because he never 
is going to do anything that he cannot 
do well. “People would like to see you 
fail,” he says matter-of-factly. "They’re 
waiting to take a shot at you all the time, 
so I have to be careful.” 

This is how careful: a tennis neophyte. 
Jenner refuses to play against women, 
even his friend Linda Elliott, the girl 
friend of pole vaulter Dave Roberts and 
the girl Chrystie roomed with at Mon¬ 
treal. Jenner played a celebrity doubles 
match with Rafer Johnson against Ethel 
Kennedy and her sister-in-law Jean Ken¬ 
nedy Smith at Forest Hills last year, and 
Ethel hit him with an overhead smash 
when he tried to poach. Then when he at¬ 
tempted to hit her with the ball, the 
crowd booed. Jenner did not think it fair. 

Jenner also considers it unfair to com¬ 
pare him with Spitz. “I certainly didn’t 
look at his success or failure and do it 
any differently,” he says. “I would have 
done things the same way if he had not 
even been in the 1972 Olympics." 

Jenner was once an aspiring water ski¬ 
er, but he did so badly in a national com¬ 
petition in 1966 that he dropped the sport 
and switched to the decathlon. His latest 
transition seems to have gone just as well. 
"When I was training," he says, “I was 
my own boss. I got up when I wanted to 
and I trained when I wanted to and I 
got the job done. Now for the rest of my 
life I can be my own boss. I can deter¬ 
mine what I’m going to do and I don’t 
have to work for anybody.” 

And. with few exceptions, the Kid is 
pulling it off—and wowing his audience. 
Recently, while hurrying through the Los 
Angeles Airport, he jostled a matronly 
lady who scolded him furiously. Then she 
recognized the object of her ire. “I saw 
you in the Olympics and I liked you,” 
she sputtered. “I see you now and I hate 
you.” But then, that’s show biz. end 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Walter Bingham 


An end to the bickering 

They had been arguing about their phantom rivalry for 42 years, but when Iowa and 
Iowa State finally met again on a gridiron only State came away feeling upset 


I owans, Professor Harold Hill discov¬ 
ered in The Music Man , are so by¬ 
damn stubborn they can stand touching 
noses for a week at a time and never see 
eye to eye. They also bicker, bicker, bick¬ 
er. which might explain why until last 
Saturday the University of Iowa and 
Iowa State had not shared a football field 
in more than four decades. Other states 
can swing it—Michigan plays Michigan 
State, Washington plays Washington 
State, and so on through Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Arizona and more—but not 
Iowa. And just because past games ap¬ 
proached the Civil War in intensity. 

Over the years if Iowa suggested a re¬ 
newal of the series, Iowa State didn’t 
want it, and if State did, Iowa did not. 
Stubborn. But last week, keeping a date 
that had been arranged nearly a decade 
ago, the two teams finally met, 
and Iowa’s underdog Hawk- 
eyes won 12-10. 

It was a game that should 
do nothing to scare future op¬ 
ponents of either team, but tell 
that to any of the nearly 
60,000 frantic fans in jam- 
packed Kinnick Stadium in 
Iowa City and you might find 
yourself hustled to the out¬ 
skirts of town. As predicted, 
the game was tough—but 
there were no flagrant fouls. 

When it was over, Iowa fans 
tore down one of the goalposts 
while State fans watched— 
but there were no skirmishes. 

And only a few minor ones 
in the long, noisy night that 
followed. Part of the halftime 
show was devoted to a plea 
for unity "across this great 
state of ours,” and unity there 
seemed to be. 

But then there seemed to 
be statewide unity after the 
teams met for the first time 
in 1894. a game won by Iowa 
State 16-8. In fact, it was 
not until 1897 that trouble oc¬ 


curred. Iowa was leading 10-6 when 
one Foster Parker bolted 40 yards for a 
State touchdown. On the play, the Hawk- 
eyes contended. State committed a fla¬ 
grant foul, but there was no flag. Irate, 
the Iowa team stalked off the field, for¬ 
feiting the game 6-0. 

That set the tone for future intrastate 
battles. An Iowa player was warned be¬ 
fore a subsequent game that he would 
be nailed and, sure enough, he was 
swarmed under and hurt while signaling 
for a fair catch. An Iowa State player 
was discovered to be winding up a six- 
year career having played two seasons 
at Grinnell College, handily located mid¬ 
way between Ames and Iowa City. After 
one game, the Iowa State Register com¬ 
plained that “quite the worst thing of 
the entire season was the use Iowa made 


of an earsplitting steam whistle during 
the game. This contrivance seriously in¬ 
terfered with the visitor’s signals. Even 
more disgusting was the continual ex¬ 
hibition of this noisemaking device 
whenever the loyal rooters of Ames 
sought to encourage their team by good 
wholesome cheering.” 

Postgame bitterness across the state 
became so intense that a recommenda¬ 
tion was made to the State Board of Ed¬ 
ucation following a 1915-16 survey of the 
two schools under the direction of the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. It ad¬ 
vised: “The annual football game be¬ 
tween the college and the university is 
the occasion for the revival of feuds, 
charges and countercharges, the reasser¬ 
tion of differences and criticisms, which, 
at best, have had only poor reasons for 
existence.” The series was broken off in 
1920, renewed in 1933-34 and then 
dropped for the next 42 years. 

During the hiatus it was Iowa State 
that most often pressed for a revival. Iowa 
remained firmly opposed. It was, after 
all, top dog in the state. As an academic 
institution it had a better pedigree, be¬ 
ing older and offering degrees 
in law, medicine and journal¬ 
ism. Iowa State was primarily 
an agriculture and engineer¬ 
ing school. And Iowa had 
more football prestige, too. 
The Hawkeyes won the Big 
Ten title in 1956 and 1958, 
went to the Rose Bowl both 
seasons and won there, too. 
Iowa State usually was finish¬ 
ing far down in the Big Eight. 

The picture has changed in 
recent years, however. Iowa 
has not had a winning season 
since 1961, helped not at all 
by a schedule laced with USC, 
UCLA, Penn State and No¬ 
tre Dame. Most of those 
games were the legacy of the 
former athletic director, For¬ 
est Evashevski, the man who 
had coached Iowa to those 
two Rose Bowl triumphs. 
“Evy wanted to make sure he 
was Iowa’s last winning foot¬ 
ball coach,” says one Hawk- 
eye fan. Iowa State, for its 
part, went to bowl games af¬ 
ter the 1971 and 1972 seasons 
and finished 8-3 last year. 

continued 



Iowa 's defense took pleasure in introducing itself to State s Dexter Green 
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Anybody who's anybody 
should, in our humble 
opinion, drink Lite Beer. 
Because Lite gives you 
more than one reason to 
drink it. It's less filling. It 
has a third less calories 
than their regular beer. 
And it tastes really great, 
too. So try Lite Beer from 
Miller. Join the Who's Who 
who know what's what. 

1. Rodney Dangerfield 

2. Nick Buoniconti 

3. Mickey Spillane 

4. Billy Martin 

5. Mendy Rudolph 

6. Dick Butkus 

7. Whitey Ford 
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Energy for a strong America 


Oil from Alaska’s North Slope 
is flowing your way 




That’s good energy news 
for America and good news 
for our economy too. 

It's been nearly ten years since oil was 
discovered at Prudhoe Bay on Alaska's 
arctic North Slope These have been years 
of planning, of environmental studies, 
and of solving unprecedented engineering 
challenges; years that have culminated in 
one of the world's great engineering 
achievements—the Trans-Alaska Pipeline. 
Once the go-ahead for construction was 
given, the work was completed on time 
in a little over three years. 

Now, the oil found back in 1968 is flowing 
from Prudhoe Bay 800 miles south to the 
port of Valdez Here tankers load up 
and carry the oil to the lower 48 states. 

By next year, the pipeline is expected to 



be delivering some 1.2 million barrels of oil a 
day. That's equal to roughly 15 percent of the 
oil our country now has to import. It's enou gh 
to reduce pay ments to forei g n countries b v 
almost $6 billion a y ear for y ears to come 
Someday, other projects may contribute as 
much. But we have to say "someday" 
because developing new supplies of energy 
takes time, whether it's finding new sources 
of gas and oil. or opening new coal mines, 
building power plants, or installing solar 
energy systems 
Time—one thing along 
with energy itself that 
we can’t afford 
to waste. 















COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


It was Evashevski, at odds with Iowa’s 
Athletic Council in the late 1960s. who 
brought about the renewal of the series 
under slightly cloudy circumstances. 
With his counterpart at Iowa State. Clay 
Stapleton, he convinced the councils of 
both schools that it was time to take an¬ 
other crack at it, that the intrastate game 
could be good for Iowa. At first they 
agreed to a two-game series in 1977-78, 
but one morning in 1969 members of the 
councils were surprised to read in their 
newspapers that there was a second con¬ 
tract calling for four more games through 
1982. In the furor that followed, Eva¬ 
shevski quit. His successor, Bump Elliott, 
eventually signed the contracts for the 
combined six-game series. 

Now the bickering really began. At 
first all six games were scheduled for 
Iowa City, because Kinnick Stadium 
holds 58,500 and Iowa State’s Clyde Wil¬ 
liams Field in Ames seated only some 
34,000. Build a larger place and we’ll give 
you a home game, Iowa said. State did. 
opening for business in 50,000-seat Cy¬ 
clone Field in 1975. O.K., said Iowa, you 
can have the 1981 game. No good, coun¬ 
tered State. We want three games just 
like you. Iowa refused. Rolfie Knight, 
chairman of Iowa State’s Athletic Coun¬ 
cil, said, “Iowa is arrogant and selfish.” 
He suggested canceling the series after 
this year’s game. 

No way. According to an Iowa news¬ 
paper poll, 500,000 fans would have pur¬ 
chased tickets to last Saturday’s game if 
they had been available. That’s nearly 
20% of the state’s population. The game 
was being televised regionally, the Hawk- 
eyes’ first such appearance since 1971. 
Both teams had won their openers and 
both had lost their starting quarterbacks. 
In fact. Iowa had lost two, forcing Coach 
Bob Commings to use a freshman against 
Northwestern. The freshman. Bob Com¬ 
mings Jr., threw two touchdown passes 
in a 24-0 win. Commings Sr. promptly 
named Commings Jr. as his starting quar¬ 
terback for the big game. In turn, Iowa 
State Coach Earle Bruce announced he 
was reporting Commings to the NCAA. 
“His quarterback has been living with 
him,” Bruce said. “That’s a recruiting 
violation.” 

By Friday every motel room as far 
away as Cedar Rapids, 25 miles north of 
Iowa City, was booked. Restaurants were 
overflowing. In the bar of one of them 
taped highlights of the Northwestern vic¬ 
tory were being shown. The newspapers 


fed readers a torrent of trivia: lineups, 
fight songs, what the two coaches were 
doing during the last lowa-Iowa State 
game (both were infants) and interviews 
with families who had children at both 
schools (State Athletic Director Lou Mc¬ 
Cullough had two sons attending Iowa). 
There were scare stories: young Bobby 
Commings was hurt in practice. Untrue. 
Iowa Placekicker Scott Schilling severed 
his Achilles tendon when a golf cart 
tipped over on him. True, and it nearly 
cost Iowa the ball game. 

During one 2 l /2-minute burst in the 
first quarter there was as much excite¬ 
ment as the pregame hoopla promised. 
Both teams sounded each other out, 
gained nothing noteworthy and punted. 
Twice apiece. But the third time Iowa 
punted, Tom Buck fielded the ball on his 
37, survived an almost instantaneous hit, 
found his way to the right sideline and 
his blockers and went the distance. Ex¬ 
tra point good, 7-0 State. 

But on the second play following the 
kickoff, Commings handed off to Tail¬ 
back Dennis Mosley, who bolted 77 yards 
to a touchdown. But not the tying TD. 
Punter Dave Holsclaw, placekicking be¬ 
cause of Schilling’s injury, missed the 
extra point. State held on to its lead. 7-6. 

Not for long. When State fumbled fol¬ 
lowing the kickoff, Iowa recovered and 
scored on two smashes by Jon Lazar, the 
second covering 10 yards. Trying for two 
points, Iowa failed and led 12-7. 

That, for all intents, was the game. 
State added a field goal early in the sec¬ 
ond quarter, and then both teams en¬ 
gaged in a punting duel—there were 21 
in all. Iowa made only one first down 
in the second half, but State wasn’t go¬ 
ing anywhere, either. The Cyclones did 
get one last chance late in the game 
when they took over just inside mid- 
field and made two first downs to make 
it first and 10 on the Iowa 27. But 
three running plays gained nothing, and 
the field-goal attempt was short. 

After the game was over, walking arm 
in arm through the huge milling crowd 
were two students, one from Iowa, the 
other from Iowa State. Arm in arm be¬ 
cause the State guy had a cardboard 
box over his head and couldn’t see. A 
losing bet. “Step right up and see a de¬ 
flated Cyclone fan," the Iowa student 
kept shouting. Under the box, the State 
student seemed to be taking it pretty 
well. Maybe Iowans aren’t so by-damn 
stubborn after all. 


THE WEEK 

by RON REID 


Q/"\| IT LI Showing Southern hospital- 
OvU I II ity. Mississippi took advan¬ 
tage of only one Notre Dame mistake when 
the two teams met for the first time in Jack- 
son. The Irish, who went into the game a 14- 
point favorite, should be grateful. Had the 
Rebs utilized Yankee opportunism, they 
would have come away with a rout rather 
than the 20-13 upset victory that made Rebel 
yells reverberate from Tupelo to Biloxi. Ole 
Miss, however, got only one field goal from 
Notre Dame’s five turnovers, one blocked 
punt and penalties for an ineligible receiver, 
intentional grounding and too many men on 
the field. 

Mississippi earned both its touchdowns on 
dazzling drives, while Notre Dame, which 
was able to convert on only one of 13 third 
downs, scored all its points as the result of 
Ole Miss errors—the Rebels matched the Irish 
in lost fumbles (3) and interceptions (2). With 
an attack that unleashed such razzle-dazzle 
as a tailback reverse pitchout, the Rebels 
struck for their first TD two minutes after 
Notre Dame had taken a 7-3 lead. Left-hand¬ 
ed Quarterback Bobby Garner ignited the 74- 
yard march with a pass to Roy Coleman good 
for 52 yards and finished it with a nine-yard 
scoring toss to Fullback James Storey. 

But Garner gave way to the 86° heat and 
65% humidity late in the fourth quarter after 
Dave Reeve’s 28-yard field goal had given the 
Irish a 13-10 lead with 4:53 left to play. Coach 
Ken Cooper called on Tim Ellis, a senior 
third-stringer. In an 80-yard drive that ended 
with another touchdown throw to Storey. El¬ 
lis completed three of four passes for 68 yards; 
the most notable reception was by Tight End 
L. Q. Smith, who caught the ball coming 
across the middle and squirmed, twisted, 
wriggled and wormed his way to the Notre 
Dame 23 for a 48-yard gain. "That last drive 
went like it was drawn on the blackboard." 
said Ellis. Said Cooper. "I went into the game 
thinking we were going to win it. I guess our 
players believed it, too." 

Ole Miss salvaged what was otherwise a 
dismal week for teams in the Southeast Con¬ 
ference. whose defending champion. Georgia, 
was upset by Clemson 7-6. To his credit. Bull¬ 
dog Coach Vince Dooley sacrificed what 
probably would have been a tie by passing un¬ 
successfully for a two-point conversion with 
six seconds left in the game. It was a long- 
odds gamble after a delay-of-game penalty 
had put the ball back to the eight-yard line, 
but Dooley said, “I thought that since we had 
an opportunity to win, we would go ahead 
and try. I didn’t think we deserved to win in 
the first place, so I thought I’d stretch our 
continued 
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Aquafilter removes 
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WHEN YOU PURCHASE 
ONE CARD OF TEN 


luck to see if we could do it." Les Brown 
scored the Clemson touchdown on a three- 
yard run after Jeff Soowal recovered a fum¬ 
ble on the Georgia 48-yard line. 

Maryland was also upset, falling to West 
Virginia 24-16. The Mountaineers’ big-play 
offense included a pair of 54-yard touchdown 
runs by Dave Riley and Cedric Thomas, 
which, combined with Maryland errors, gave 
West Virginia a 24-0 halftime lead. The Terps 
threatened in the second half but were 
stopped at the five- and 13-yard lines. "We 
had the opportunity but we didn’t come up 
with the big plays once we got in close." said 
Maryland Coach Jerry Claiborne. 

Tennessee’s 24-18 victory over Boston 
College at Knoxville gave Johnny Majors his 
first win as the Vols’ head coach and the game 
ball, which was one occasion when the thing 
wasn't dropped. The error-plagued contest 
produced a dozen turnovers and a Gertrude 
Steinish remark from Majors, who said. “A 
win is a win is a win. You should never get 
too proud to enjoy one." 

Virginia Tech held Texas A&M’s 270- 
pound fullback. George Woodard, to 82 yards 
on 22 carries and twice stopped the Aggies in¬ 
side the one-yard line. But Tech had no an¬ 
swers for Quarterback David Walker's deft 
passing and option pitches and the Aggies 
won 27-6. A&M gained 449 yards as Walker 
completed eight of 11 passes, including sev¬ 
en straight, for 97 yards. Tech found some 
solace in Roscoe Coles, who rushed for 117 
yards, and thus became the first player to top 
100 yards against A&M since 1974. 

Georgia Tech beat Miami (Fla.) 10-6; 
South Carolina walloped Miami (Ohio) 
42-19; Stanford topped Tulane 21-17; and 
Vanderbilt booted Wake Forest 3-0. 

1. MISSISSIPPI STATE (2-0) 

2. ALABAMA (1-1)3. SOUTH CAROLINA (3-0) 

SOUTHWEST 

effect a bit late in Lubbock, where New Mex¬ 
ico led eighth-ranked Texas Tech 14-7 with 
little more than five minutes left in the first 
half. From that point on. however, the Red 
Raiders held the Lobos to five first downs 
and 95 yards total offense cn route to a 49-14 
victory. Tech made up for its slow start with 
a third-quarter explosion in which it scored 
three touchdowns in eight minutes and 46 sec¬ 
onds. Quarterback Rodney Allison iced the 
game with a 49-yard touchdown bomb to 
Wide Receiver Sammy Williams. 

Things were equally hot in Waco, where 
the temperature on the field reached 108°, and 
the resident Baylor Bears scored a 21-6 tri¬ 
umph over a Kentucky fried football team. 
Coach Fran Curci, however, refused to blame 
the heat for his team's loss. “It was that 
swarming Baylor defense that did it,” he said. 
Three Wildcat turnovers accounted for the 
three Baylor touchdowns. 

continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


In a contest apparently scheduled by the 
Marquis de Sade, Texas outclassed Virginia 
68-0. Earl Campbell scored two touchdowns 
and slashed for 156 yards in 19 carries, while 
playing little more than a quarter, to become 
the second leading rusher in Longhorn his¬ 
tory with 2,942 yards. 

At Little Rock, Lou Holtz experienced the 
sort of postgame jubilation he rarely knew 
last season when he coached the New York 
Jets, as his Arkansas Razorbacks cut up Okla¬ 
homa State 28-6. The game matched Heis- 
man candidates Terry Miller, who gained 132 
yards on 24 carries for Oklahoma State, and 
Arkansas’ Ben Cowins, who rushed for 203 
on 21 carries. Cowins also scored two touch¬ 
downs, one of them on a 72-yard run. 

Florida ripped Rice 48-3 and Oregon beat 
TCU 29-24. 

1. TEXAS TECH (2-0) 

2. TEXAS A&M (2-0) 3. TEXAS (2-0) 

MIDWEST Nebraska had been 

knocked out of the rankings a week earlier. 
Star Wars fell on Alabama. The Cornhuskers 
saw the film on Friday night and were in¬ 
spired by it on Saturday afternoon, when The 
Force seemed to be with Nebraska in a 31-24 
victory over the Crimson Tide. 

Junking its conservative ofTense. Nebraska 
pulled ofT a fake field goal for one touchdown, 
a slot reverse for another and further enliv¬ 
ened the contest with a play in which the ball 
went from Quarterback Tom Sorley to I-Back 
Rick Berns to Wide Receiver Tim Smith back 
to Sorley, who then threw an 11 -yard pass to 
Tight End Ken Spaeth. The last time anyone 
scored more than 30 points against Alabama 
was in the 1972 Orange Bowl game. The op¬ 
ponent was Nebraska. The score was 38-6. 

Alabama had tied the game at 24 with 12:34 
left before Nebraska launched an 80-yard 
drive ending in Berns’ decisive touchdown. 
The key play in the march was a 33-yard third- 
down pass from Sorley to Smith. Nebraska 
also profited from five interceptions, two by 
Monster Back Jim Pillen in the fourth quar¬ 
ter. “Give Nebraska credit for the turnovers.” 
said Bear Bryant. “1 think we lost to a good 
team. I’d like to think that time ran out on 
us, but I guess that’s being optimistic." 

Washington State, which had upset Ne¬ 
braska two weeks ago, socked it to Michigan 
State 23-21. In an aerial war that produced 
the combined totals of 37 completions in 60 
attempts for 556 yards and four touchdowns, 
WSU’s Jack Thompson had the edge over the 
Spartans’ Big Ten passing champion, Ed 
Smith. Indeed, Thompson seemed to thrive 
under adverse conditions, connecting on 12 
of 14 passes in the second half despite a sud¬ 
den rainstorm. All told, Thompson completed 
21 of 30 for 364 yards and two touchdowns, 
both to Ranker Brian Kelly. 

Like many of the teams in the Top Ten, 


No. l-ranked Michigan looked sluggish in a 
21-9 defeat of Duke—a game that ended 
when time ran out for the Blue Devils on the 
Wolverine one-yard line. “If you’re looking 
for super powers in college football,” said 
Michigan Coach Bo Schembechler, “you're 
not going to find th?m, because of the (limit 
of) 95 scholarships. We have an equalization 
of talent. It’s probably good for football but 
bad for Michigan people who expect to win 
by four or five touchdowns all the time." 

Ohio people were not disappointed, how¬ 
ever. as the Buckeyes routed Minnesota 38-7. 
Ohio State also threw eight (count ’em, eight) 
passes—two for touchdowns. “We passed the 
ball too much.” Woody Hayes said, winking. 
“We’re getting frivolous, and that’s not good.” 
Woody was pleased with Quarterback Rod 
Gerald, who connected on five of seven for 
95 yards and a touchdown and added 63 yards 
on 12 option runs. 

Meeting LSU for the second time in 53 
years, Indiana scored an unexpected 24-21 
victory when Tailback Ric Enis ran 11 yards 
with a pitchout for the winning touchdown 
with 2:33 left. 

Linebacker Marty Murray scored on a 100- 
yard pass interception to give Indiana State a 
14-9 win over Southern Illinois: Oklahoma 
poured it on Utah 62-24; Illinois edged Mis¬ 
souri 11-7; and Florida State defeated Kan¬ 
sas State 18-10. 

1. OKLAHOMA (2-0) 

2. MICHIGAN (2-0) 3. OHIO STATE (2-0) 

P A QT Houston's two games in six days 
LnO I were evidently too much for the 
Cougars. Fresh from its Monday night con¬ 
quest of UCLA, Houston was savaged 31-14 
as well-rested Penn State racked up 521 yards 
total offense. 245 through the air. The defeat 
was doubly dismal for Houston Coach Bill 
Yeoman, who also lost Quarterback Danny 
Davis, prime mover of the Cougars’ veer at¬ 
tack. Davis will be out six or seven weeks 
with a shoulder separation. Asked if his team 
had suffered any other injuries. Yeoman re¬ 
plied, “That’s like asking Mrs. Lincoln if any¬ 
one else was hurt.” 

Junior Quarterback Chuck Fusina led the 
Lions by completing 15 of 23 passes for 245 
yards, including a 29-yard touchdown toss to 
Split End Scott Fitzkee and four receptions 
by Tight End Mickey Shuler good for 100 
yards. 

The Ivy League championship may have 
been determined on the first Saturday of the 
conference season. That was the conjecture 
at New Haven after Yale edged Brown 10-9, 
with a goal-line stand Eli Coach Carmen Coz- 
za called “the greatest I’ve ever seen." Trail¬ 
ing 10-7 with less than two minutes to play. 
Brown had a first-and-goal at the Yale two- 
yard line, but the Elis' veteran defensive 
unit—third best in the nation against the rush 
last year—held on four successive downs. 


stopping Brown inches from the end zone. 
With 30 seconds remaining. Yale could ei¬ 
ther punt or try to eat up the clock with a run¬ 
ning play, thereby risking a safety it could 
afford. Eli Quarterback Bob Rizzo tried to 
sneak the ball out of the end zone and was 
tackled for the two points, but the gamble suc¬ 
ceeded as Brown was unable to score after 
the free kick. Yale took a 7-0 lead in the first 
quarter on John Pagliaro’s 23-yard run and 
improved to 10-0 when David Schwartz, who 
had played a soccer game against Brown Sat¬ 
urday morning, booted a 34-yard field goal 
in his first varsity attempt. Brown’s touch¬ 
down came in the fourth quarter on a 52- 
yard pass from Quarterback Mark Whipple 
to soph Receiver Mark Farnham. Last year. 
Brown defeated Yale in the opener but later 
in the season lost to Penn and ended up tied 
with the Elis for the Ivy title. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Nebraska Tailback Rick Berns, a 
6' 2", 205-pound junior, ran for 128 yards on 
23 carries and scored three touchdowns, in¬ 
cluding the game winner with 7:12 left, in 
the Cornhuskers 31-24 defeat of Alabama. 

DEFENSE: Mississippi Linebacker Brian 
Moreland, a 6' 2", 226-pound sophomore, re¬ 
covered two fumbles, intercepted a pass and 
was credited with 14 tackles, nine unassisted, 
in the Rebels’ 20-13 upset of Notre Dame. 


In other Ivy League games. Harvard beat 
Columbia 21-7; Dartmouth edged Princeton 
14-11 and Penn defeated Cornell 17-7. 

At Yankee Stadium. Grambling ripped 
Morgan State 35-19 as Tiger Quarterback 
Doug Williams, a Heisman Trophy hopeful, 
completed 21 of 36 passes for 370 yards and 
four touchdowns. 

Pitt rebounded from its opening game loss 
to Notre Dame to beat William and Mary 
28-6; North Carolina State blanked Syracuse 
38-0; Army defeated VMI 27-14 and Navy 
routed Connecticut 38-0. 

1. PENN STATE (2-0) 

2. ARMY (2-0) 3. PITTSBURGH (1-1) 

lA/rQT * n y e * another instance of a 
V V L.O I quality team failing to meet the 
high and unbending standard set for it by the 
nation’s oddsmakers. USC barely survived its 
mistakes to beat Oregon State at Corvallis. 
17-10. A four-touchdown favorite, the Tro¬ 
jans had a 275-53 advantage in rushing yard¬ 
age but lost four fumbles. One of them, at 
the USC 10-yard line, enabled the Beavers to 
tie the score at 10 with a field goal early in 
the fourth quarter. 

In keeping with its No. 2 ranking, how¬ 
ever. Southern Cal tried harder after the kick 
and zoomed 71 yards to the winning touch- 
continued 
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"You’ve got to keep 
your body in shape. 

First your career 
depends on it, 
then your life 
does.” 

Mickey Mantle 


(Mickey Mantle has been justly called 
the premier athlete of his decade. Four 
times American League home run king, 
three times most valuable player, 
he retired in 1968 and was elected to the 
Hall of Fame in 1974. He and Whitey 
Ford are the subjects of a popular new 
book,‘"Whitey and Mickey "published 
by Viking Press.) 

S K That must be rough to do. 

ter running for 20 years, 
the body probably wants to take 
it easy 

A* That’s right, but you can’t let 
up. There’s too many banquets, 
too many guys buying you drinks. 


It’s easy to balloon up and 
become a walking heart attack. 

Q Do most former athletes stay 
in good shape? 

A .They wane to, because they 
have pride in their bodies. But 
it’s hard, especially if you retired 
because of an injury 

Q. hbu mean the injury keeps 
you from playing other sports? 

A . Sure. With my knee, I can 
never play tennis or handball. 

If I could play tennis, I could still 
be playing baseball. 


Q. How do you keep in shape? 
A. I ride a bike, I play golf and 
swim. I can walk about nine 
holes of golf, then my knee starts 
getting worse. That’s what’s good 
about a bike. It’s like an exercise 
machine, only a lot more fun. 

I need it. 


Q. So once your body is 
used to athletics, you can’t ever 
really quit. 

A ♦ That’s true. Of course, I’ve 
always enjoyed athletics 
and I still do. I just miss getting 
paid for it. 


This is one in a series of messages brought to you by AMF. We make 
Voit Balls, Head Skis,Tennis Rackets and Sports Wear, SkamperTrailers, 
Roadmaster Bicycles, AMF Bowling Products, Slickcraft Boats, 

Sunfish Sailboats, Hatteras Yachts, Crestliner Boats, Ben Hogan Golf 
Equipment, Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


down in four plays. The drive was culminat¬ 
ed by a 50-yard touchdown pass from Quar¬ 
terback Rob Hertel to Wide Receiver Randy 
Simmrin. A play-action pass, it caught both 
OSU deep backs coming up to play the run. 
Their concern figured. USC Tailback Charles 
White carried 38 limes for 188 yards, and his 
running mate, Mosi Tatupu. picked up 95 
yards on 10 carries. "We're like everyone 
else." said USC Coach John Robinson. 
“There are no super teams in the country." 

After seven scoreless quarters. Air Force 
finally took off against California, but couldn't 
get high enough to avert defeat 24-14, Trail¬ 
ing 21-14 late in the game, the Falcons in¬ 
tercepted a pass at the Cal 33, but gave the 
ball back on the next play when Quarterback 
Dave Ziebart (20 for 41 for 206 yards) was 
sacked by Tackle Craig Watkins and fumbled. 
The turnover ultimately gave Cal a field goal 
and Ziebart a headache that put him on the 
bench for the final two minutes. Cal Quar¬ 
terback Charlie Young completed 17 of 29 
for 182 yards and two touchdowns. 

Washington had enough firepower to out- 
punch San Jose State 24-3. thanks largely to 
two first-half touchdowns by Tailback Joe 
Steele. Steele scored on a 63-yard run and 
caught an eight-yard touchdown pass from 
Quarterback Warren Moon. 

When Steele had to sit out the second half 
with a swollen knee. Coach Don James un¬ 
leashed a pair of freshmen. Fullback Tous- 
saint Tyler and Tailback Kyle Stevens, who 
combined for 125 yards. The Huskies' Steve 
Robbins kicked a field goal and three extra 
points to raise his career total to 152 points, 
thereby becoming the top placement kicker 
in Washington history. 

UCLA knocked off Kansas 17-7 as Peter 
Boermeester filled in for injured Frank Cor¬ 
ral. A junior-college transfer not listed in the 
Bruin press brochure, Boermeester came into 
the game in the second quarter and kicked a 
45-yard field goal. “I hardly know him." 
UCLA Coach Terry Donahue said of his left¬ 
footed. soccer-style booter. “and he doesn't 
know me. I called him over just before we 
sent him in and asked if he could kick 'em 
that far. He assured me he could and I was de¬ 
lighted with the result." The Bruins also 
rushed for 314 yards, Olympic hurdler James 
Owens picking up an even 100, and a touch¬ 
down, on 19 carries. 

San Diego State beat Arizona 21-14 in the 
last 24 seconds when Quarterback Joe Davis 
connected on a 28-yard touchdown pass to 
Split End Ronnie Smith. 

Arizona Stale trounced Northwestern 
35-3 before a stadium record crowd of 57,149 
at Tempe. Ariz.: Northern Arizona inaugu¬ 
rated its new domed stadium with a 25-24 
win over Montana and Wyoming beat Texas 
El Paso. 27-17. 


1. USC (2-0) 

2. UCLA (1-1) 3. CALIFORNIA (2-0) 
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automatically set the correct exposure. 
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one year warranty proves it. 
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baseball Peter Gammons 


Now there is one, maybe 

As the Red Sox hit futile flies and the Orioles got into a temper over a tarpaulin 
that cost them a game, the Yankees widened their American League East lead 


I nstead of their usual pregame proce¬ 
dure of discussing the opposing hitters 
with their teams, last Thursday the three 
American League East managers in¬ 
volved in the last of the red-hot division¬ 
al races simply should have told their 
players. “Beware the Ides of September." 

The 15th got off to a bizarre begin¬ 
ning in New York, where just the night 
before journalists had declared, after a 
2-0 Yankee victory over the Red Sox, 
that the race was over. During the day 
the Yanks announced the purchase of the 
unsigned, moody slugger Dave Kingman, 
who so far this season had played—or 
ridden the bench—for the Mets, Padres 
and Angels. That was followed by the dis¬ 
closure that Catfish Hunter had a her¬ 
nia; by 55,218 fans in Yankee Stadium 
booing the national anthem because it 
was being played by the Boston Pops; 
by New York bellwether Mickey Rivers 


spraining his ankle and the team’s win- 
ningest pitcher. Mike Torrez, coming up 
with a stiff shoulder; by an estimated 75 
fights and a slabbing in the stands that re¬ 
sulted in 20 arrests; and by fans pelting 
the Sox with everything from bananas 
to a loaf of bread. 

Meanwhile, in rainy Toronto, the Blue 
Jays were leading the contending Ori¬ 
oles 4-0 in the fifth inning when Bal¬ 
timore Manager Earl Weaver pulled his 
team off the field and forfeited the game. 
The reason was that Umpire Marty 
Springstead. not exactly Weaver’s favor¬ 
ite guy. would not instruct the Exhibi¬ 
tion Stadium ground crew to take the 
tarpaulin off a mound in the bullpen ad¬ 
jacent to the left-field line. 

But while the Ides may have been 
highly unusual, the only immediate sig¬ 
nificance of Sept. 15 was that it was the 
only day last week on which the Yan¬ 


kees lost. This was to be the week when 
the ranks of the contenders began to thin 
out. and Boston was the key to it all with 
its six-game trip to New York and Bal¬ 
timore. What happened to the Red Sox 
shouldn't happen to your mother-in-law. 
The Yanks and Orioles both took two 
out of three from them. When the week 
was over, Boston was 4'/j games behind 
New York. And the Yankees had not only 
increased their edge over Baltimore in 
the loss column to three, but they also 
had put one more week of the schedule 
behind them. Time had clearly become 
New York's strongest ally. 

The week began with the Yanks I Vi 
games ahead of Boston and three in front 
of Baltimore. As always, the Red Sox and 
Yankees drew big. boisterous crowds. 
The attendance of 164.852 was the larg¬ 
est for a three-game series in the major 
leagues since 1958. The Sox slugged drive 
after drive to the warning track border¬ 
ing that immense expanse known as the 
Yankee Stadium outfield, but ended up 
losing 4-2 and 2-0. 

In the first of those games, on Tues¬ 
day, New York lefthander Ron Guidry 
wrung every ounce of stamina out of his 
158-pound body while holding Boston to 
five hits. The next evening Ed Figueroa 
may have pitched the shakiest shutout 
of the season. The Yankee offensive he¬ 
roes were Rivers, who homered on Tues¬ 
day, and Reggie Jackson, who on 
Wednesday made two spectacular catch¬ 
es of fly balls he had originally misjudged 
before hitting a game-breaking home run 
in the ninth to beat the Sox 2-0. Figue¬ 
roa also got plenty of help from the Sox. 
who stranded nine base runners. In fact. 
Boston players are likely to spend the 
winter suffering through mental reruns 
of two at bats in this game that may have 
knocked them from contention. With 
none out and the bases loaded in the fifth 
inning, Fred Lynn dribbled a grounder 
back to the mound that was turned into 
a 1-2-3 double play. New York Man¬ 
ager Billy Martin could not have wished 
for a more fortunate turn of events—un¬ 
less it was what happened to the next bat¬ 
ter. Carl Yastrzemski. He hit a sizzler 
through the box that Figueroa blocked 
with his right thigh. What seemed sure 
to be a two-run single was thereby turned 
into a groundout. After that, it hardly 
mattered that the Red Sox won the get¬ 
away game 7-3. 

continued 



By hitting a game winning homer. Reggie Jackson found out that he has tots of pats in New York 
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You # re looking at what 
our competitors 
don't want you to see. 


Stereo 

Receivers 

Sugg Ret 
Price* 

Min RMS Power 

Per Channel into 8 Ohms 

Total Harmonic 
Distortion at 

Rated Power (Max.) 

FM Sensitivity 

IHF 58 Stereo—50dB’ 

SA-5770 

$799 95 

165 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.08% 

1 8/iV 

35 7dBf 

SA-5570 

499 95 

85 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.1 

1 8/iV 

36 2dBf 

SA-5470 

399.95 

65 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.1 

1.8/iV 

36 2dBf 

SA-5370 

329.95 

48 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.1 

1.9fiV 

37.2dBf 

SA-5270 

279.95 

35 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.3 

1.9jiV 

37 2dBf 

SA-5170 

229 95 

25 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.5 

1.9»iV 

37 2dBf 

SA-5070 

179 95 

15 watts from 40Hz-20kHz 

0.8 

2.0/iV 

37 3dBf 


’Technics recommended puce Pot actual retail price will be set by dealers ’New IHF 75 standard 

PPR.The price performance relationship of Technics 
new receiver line led by the SA-5770 (show n 
below). PPR is our way of telling you how much 
performance, technology and power you're getting 
for your money. And it may be the reason why so 
many people are buying and recommending 
Technics receivers. 

When you listen to our new receivers, you'll hear 
what PPR means to your ears: The big, wide-band 
power output of our direct-coupled amplifiers. Made 
possible by the current handling capacity of our 
large transformers and conservatively rated power 
supply capacitors. And the hidden dynamic range 
you'll discover in your records, up to 78 dB S/N. 

Thanks to load-resistant 3-stage IC's in the phono 
equalizer sections. 



If you want to hear clear FM. From an over¬ 
crowded band or a marginal signal. You can. And 
with outstanding separation. Because every Technics 
receiver boasts Phase Locked Loop IC's, flat group 
delay filters and an FM linear dial scale. 

What you won't hear is annoying distortion. 
Because it's so low, it's virtually inaudible, even in our 
economy model. 

Technics new receivers. Judge them on 
performance. But buy them on PPR. 

Technics 

by Panasonic 























BASEBALL continued 


In Toronto the week had begun in¬ 
nocuously enough. Jim Palmer overpow¬ 
ered the Blue Jays 6-3 on Monday night, 
and on Wednesday evening the Orioles 
swept a doubleheader. Then came the 
Ides. Weaver, who is certain to win an¬ 
other Manager of the Year award, 
claimed that the tarp. which was put over 
the Jays’ bullpen mound in the fifth in¬ 
ning. was a hazard to his fielders. When 
Springstead disagreed. Weaver pulled his 
team off the field—and was hit with the 
ninth forfeit in baseball history. 

Aside from whatever concern he may 
have had for his players' safety. Weaver 
had figured that his best shot at winning 
the game was to finish it on another date. 
"We might not have gotten to bat again, 
it was raining so hard,” he said the next 
day. “Their pitcher [Jim Clancy) was 
throwing BBs and the wind was blowing 
in at 30 miles per hour.” Weaver was 
also well aware that his series against 
Boston would begin in 24 hours and that 
he faced Toronto’s 11 p.m. airport cur¬ 
few, after which teams must bus to Ni¬ 


agara Falls. N.Y. and fly out from there. 
Weaver later admitted he did not think 
he would win his appeal for a reversal of 
the forfeit. "A chance is all we’ve got.” 
he said, "blit it’s a better chance than 
we had of winning last night. Who 
knows? Maybe Marty Springstead’ll win 
us a pennant." 

On Friday the Yankees were in De¬ 
troit. where Martin said of the Orioles- 
Sox series starting that night. "Maybe 
they’ll knock each other out.” Boston did 
no knocking of Palmer, who blew the 
Red Sox down 6-1. and made it appear 
for a moment as if the Orioles could sud¬ 
denly make up the two games by which 
they trailed New York in the loss col¬ 
umn. Baltimore's hopes were based on 
the score from Detroit, where the Yan¬ 
kees were trailing, and on the possibility 
of American League President Lee Mac- 
Phail's overruling the forfeit. But the 
Yanks rallied to win 5-4 when Rivers' re¬ 
placement, Paul Blair, homered in the 
eighth inning. The next day MacPhail up¬ 
held the forfeit. 


On Saturday, the Red Sox. like Nel¬ 
son Rockefeller, chose to announce their 
resignation from the race on national 
television. While Boston failed to score 
any of the five runners it had in the first 
six innings against Dennis Martinez 
(14-7), the Orioles, led by rookie Eddie 
Murray’s four hits, pounded to a huge 
lead and coasted to an 11-2 victory. Un¬ 
fortunately for Baltimore, the Yanks also 
had a lot of clout. Kingman homered in 
his second at bat in pinstripes. Thurman 
Munson hit a homer. Jackson belted out 
two. and the Yankees rolled by a 9-4 
score. "It's not just a matter of us win¬ 
ning." said Mark Belanger, the leader of 
this surprising Baltimore club. “It’s also 
a matter of time. We've lost one game in 
a week and lost ground—not in the stand¬ 
ings. but on the clock.’’ 

The next day the Orioles also dropped 
one in the standings, falling 10-4 to the 
Sox. while the Yanks survived a five-run 
ninth-inning Tiger rally to win 6-5. 

But Weaver is not conceding anything. 
In fact, he has the finish of the race all fig- 
continued 



M If you ve been thinking about buying 
a smoke detector to protect your family 
from fire, now s the time to do it. 

Buy a First Alert now and the people at 
Pittway will send you up to $5.00. Pittway 
is the largest producer of home alarms. 
They re the pros.” 

TV star William Conrad 


**5.00 REBATE! 


To quality (1 ) Buy a First Alert d elector between Sept 
1. 1977 and Oct 15. 1977 (2) Save your sales receipt 
(3) Complete this form (4) Cut out the upper left hand 
portion of the First Alert box front showing model 
number (5) Send dated sales receipt, cut-out model 
number and this form to 


Redeemable only by mail All requests must be postmarked no 
later than midnight Oct 31. 1977 Void where prohibited, taxed 
or otherwise restricted by law Allow 6 fo 8 weeks for delivery 
(If multiple purchase, send one cut-out model number for each 
rebate requested ) 


Alert The sound that could save your life! 

•Or $3 rebale on Models SA769 and SA769AC 


"1 











Please send me_caps for NFL team name: 

_at $8.50 each (postage paid). 

Size: □ Men’s □ Women’s D Children’s 
I understand Superstripe caps are also available for my 

favorite major league baseball team. Please send- 

caps for baseball team name:- 

at $8.50 each (postage paid). 

Size: D Men’s D Women’s □ Children’s 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $- 


Available at leading sporting goods dealers everywhere. 

Made in U.S.A. 

AJ D Cap Company 

3301 Castlewood Road/Richmond, VA 23234 si 

Name 

Address 

City_State_Zig 














BASEBALL continued 


ured oul. The Miracle Orioles are in first 
place by a game over the Yankees going 
into the ninth inning of the last game of 
the season in Boston. They are ahead 
6-3, but during an involved inning that 
Weaver describes in a Red Barber voice, 
the Red Sox get two on with two out 
and Jim Rice at bat. Palmer, trailing 3-1 
in the count, delivers. "There’s a long 
drive to left center.” announces Weaver. 
“It looks like a homer ... but no, it hits 
two inches below the screen. It bounces 
over Maddox' head and back toward cen¬ 
ter field. Doyle scores. Yastrzemski 
scores. Dimmel comes over to back up 
Maddox and picks up the ball ... AND 
HERE COMES RICE FOR THE PLATE! Dim¬ 
mel throws to Belanger ... Belanger 
wheels and fires to the plate ... Skaggs 
dives for Rice, he’s out! 

“Only. Springstcad is the umpire, and 
he says. ‘Too.’ I say. Too what?’ And he 
answers. Too close to call. I gotta phone 
MacPhail.’ ’’ 


THE WEEK 

l Sept 11-17) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml P A OT 1° a wee k that was filled 
111— L/iO I with superb relief per¬ 
formances. the Phillies (5-2) got the biggest 
benefits from their bullpen Relievers Gene 
Garber. Ron Reed, Tug McGraw and rookie 
Warren Brusstar worked 1754 innings, allow¬ 
ing eight hits and no runs. Brusstar won twice, 
while Garber got his 16th save and Reed 
picked up his 14th and 15th. Larry Chris¬ 
tenson (16-6) was a two-time winner: he now 
has 12 victories in his last 13 decisions. Greg 
Luzinski's 36th homer and five RBIs gave him 
nine homers and 28 runs knocked in against 
the Cardinals this season. 

Three saves by Rich Gossage. who has 23 
in all, kept Pittsburgh (4-3) going. He pre¬ 
served a 2-0 victory over Philadelphia for 
Jim Rooker. Another of his saves came dur¬ 
ing a 4-3 defeat of St. Louis in which John 
Candelaria (17-5) got the win. Frank Tav¬ 
erns' 64th steal broke the Pirate record set in 
1916 by Max Carey. 

Relievers also came to the rescue for St. 
Louis (3-4). Rookie Ike Sutton won twice. 
Rawly Eastwick chalked up his I Oth save, and 
Pete Falcone preserved a 3-1 win over the 
Cubs for Bob Forsch (17-6). 

For Montreal (4-3). Bill Atkinson and Will 
McEnaney came out of the bullpen to earn 
wins, and Don Stanhouse got his ninth save 
when he wrapped up a 5-0 win over Pitts¬ 
burgh for newcomer Dan Schatzeder. 


Skip Lockwood of the Mets (4-4) record¬ 
ed his 20th save. One pitcher who needed no 
bailing out was Nino Espinosa, who drove in 
the game's only run and outdueled Steve Carl¬ 
ton of the Phillies 1-0. 

Chicago (2-6) won twice in New York with 
eighth-inning rallies. First came the conclu¬ 
sion of a game suspended because of the July 
13 blackout. The Cubs triumphed 5-2 despite 
13 strikeouts by Jerry Koosman. Willie Her¬ 
nandez was a 4-3 winner the next day as he 
hurled 2'A innings of hitfess relief. 

PHIL 93-55 PITT 85-65 CHI 77-71 
ST. L 77-72 MONT 69-79 NY 59-90 

Ml \/\/CQT At a time of the season 
111— WHO I when players do their ut¬ 
most to boost their statistics, no one was get¬ 
ting belter numbers than Reggie Smith of Los 
Angeles (4-3). who signed a four-year con¬ 
tract for seven figures. Off-season surgery on 
a torn rotator cuff in his left shoulder helped 
transform him into an MVP candidate. Smith, 
who walloped his 29th home run. has batted 
.363 in his last 31 games. Steve Garvey, a 
.444 hitter last week, socked his 30th home 
run. while Ron Cey hit his 29th and Dusty 
Baker his 26th and 27th. 

Johnny Bench of Cincinnati (5-2) drove 
in two runs during a 6-2 triumph over Los 
Angeles, giving him 100 RBIs for the sixth 
season. Tom Seaver’s 3-2 defeat of the Dodg¬ 
ers was his 200th career victory. The Reds 
took a third game from the Dodgers. 9-8. 

Cincinnati, however, was unable to defeat 
Houston (4-3). losing twice as the Astros took 
the season series 13-5. Cesar Cedeno and Jose 
Cruz homered twice and Bob Watson once, 
as the Astros subdued the Reds 7-2 behind 
the pitching of J. R. Richard. In a J 3—4 drub¬ 
bing of the Reds the next day. Watson hit his 
17th homer. Watson rounded out his 12-RBI 
and .423-hitting week with homers during 6-3 
and 11-0 wins in San Francisco. Richard 
(16-11) pitched the shutout, allowing only 
three hits and striking out 10. 

A run-producing single in the eighth by 
Rob Andrews gave San Francisco (3-4) a 2-1 
win over Houston. Ed Halicki (14-10) won 
that one with the aid of Gary Lavelle. who 
got his 19th save. 

Gene Richards of San Diego (2-5) finished 
off Houston 4-3 with a single in the I Oth. 
Richards also batted .484 and stole three bas¬ 
es to raise his total to 48. one short of the mod¬ 
ern record for a rookie held by Sonny Jack- 
son of the 1966 Astros. 

Catchers were productive for Atlanta 
(3-4). Biff Pocoroba hit a two-run homer as 
Phil Niekro defeated San Francisco 3-1. and 
newcomer Dale Murphy bopped two home 
runs, one a tic-breaker in the 10th. to carry 
the Braves past the Padres 8-7. 

LA 91-58 CIN 80-70 HOUS 75-74 
SF 68-82 SD 65-86 ATL 56-93 


A I \ A/POT Manager Whitey Herzog 
7»1— V V LO I would not take credit for 
the Royals' 16-game winning streak, the long¬ 
est in the majors since the 1953 Yankees won 
18 in a row. But Herzog did feel he had been 
instrumental in Kansas City’s best previous 
spurt, 11 consecutive victories in 1959. Said 
Herzog, who was on the disabled list then. 
"They couldn’t have done it with me." With 
or without Herzog, the Royals (6-1) length¬ 
ened their division lead to 11 games. 

Devastating floods prevented the Royals 
from playing at home for two days. During 
the rains. George Brett went to see a per¬ 
formance by Morganna. the stripper who re¬ 
cently dashed on the field lo give him a kiss. 
While there. Brett reciprocated, clambering 
onstage to buss her. Amos Otis was up to 
more laudable pursuits, housing eight boys 
stranded by the flood. Otis fed the kids, bed¬ 
ded them down in his apartment, phoned their 
parents and drove each home the next day. 
After the floodwaters receded, the Royals won 
successive doubleheaders from the A's. Two 
of the wins went to 17-game winners Jim Col- 
born. who prevailed 5-2. and Dennis Leon¬ 
ard. who was a 6-0 victor. Hal McRae bat¬ 
ted .419 and hit his 50th and 51 si doubles, 
the most by an American Leaguer since 
George Kell had 56 in 1950. 

A squeeze bunt, superlative relief work and 
a couple of Ellises boosted Texas (4-3) into 
second place. A successful squeeze play by 
Bert Campaneris in the 17th inning gave the 
Rangers a 5-4 win over the Twins Len Bar¬ 
ker pitched 9 2 /) innings of scoreless relief to 
pick up the victory. Barker also saved a 3-2 
win over the Angels for Dock Ellis. Another 
Ellis. Johnny, homered as Doyle Alexander 
(15-10) held ofTCalifornia 2-1 on a three-hit¬ 
ter. Although a loser. Gaylord Perry bumped 
Cy Young out of fourth place on the alltime 
strikeout list with his 2.820th whiff 

By hitting his 29th and 30th home runs. 
Oscar Gamble of Chicago (3-5) set a club rec¬ 
ord for left-handed batters. Chris Knapp 
(11-7) beat the Angels 6-2. striking out 13 
and giving up just three hits. 

Dave Goltz of Minnesota (3-4) kept alive 
his hopes of becoming a 20-game winner by 
blanking Chicago 7-0 for his 18th triumph. 
Rod Carcw raised his batting average to .383 
with a .469 week and had two RBIs as Re¬ 
liever Tom Johnson won for the 16th time. 

Dave Kingman highlighted his brief stay 
with the Angels (4-4) by smashing a pair of 
homers during a 12-7 crunching of the Rang¬ 
ers. Dave La Roche and Bobby Bonds twice 
collaborated to stop the White Sox. Bonds 
walked, stole second and scored the decisive 
run in the eighth on a double by Mario Guer¬ 
rero to defeat Chicago 5-4. LaRoche notched 
his 15th save in that game and got his 16th 
after Bonds drove in the tie-breaking run in 
the top of the ninth in a 4-3 win in Chicago 
The A's suffered more traumas. Owner 
Charlie Finley underwent heart surgery. Af- 
continued 
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Memories with a Memories 

Kodak movie camera. without it. 



KODAK XL movie cameras 


With the Kodak XL movie camera, just drop in a film cartridge, 
aim and shoot. And you’ve captured that first important step. It’s that 
easy—indoors or out—without movie lights! Visit your photo dealer 
now. Ask to see the complete line of Kodak XL movie cameras. There 
are five models to choose from, starting at less than $100. 

For a free pamphlet, “Movies of Babies and Children” write to 
iastman Kodak Company, Dept. 841, Rochester, New York 
14650. Please include a self-addressed #10 envelope and write 
4 D-12 on the outside. No return postage necessary 


£3 












The button-down shirt enjoys the some reputa¬ 
tion among shirt styles os Arrow does among 
shirtmokers. 

Always valued. Always tasteful. And today, more 
popular than ever. 

As you might expect, Arrow has taken this classic 


and added some classic touches of its own. 

A seven-button front. Exact sleeve and neck sizes. 
And patterns and colors to go with whatever style 
of fashion you go with. 

The button-down shirt is available from any shirt- 
maker. But for a classic version? Go to Arrow. 


-Arrow-* 


The classic shirt company brings back the classic shirt. 




BASEBALL continued 


ter turbulent weather grounded a team flight 
in Salina. Kans., a number of players had to 
drive 175 miles to Kansas City. It was all part 
of a 2-5 week that left Oakland just one game 
in front of last-place Seattle. 

The Mariners (2-3) closed in on the A's 
with the help of former Oakland Pitcher Doc 
Medich, who was picked up on waivers and 
stopped K.C.’s winning streak 4-1. 

KC 92-55 TEX 81 -66 CHI 81-67 MINN 80-69 
CAL 71-75 OAK 57-89 SEA 58-92 

A I PA QT While the Yankees, Ori- 
/»l— L.HO I oles and Red Sox scram¬ 
bled for first place {page 62). the rest of the 
teams struggled to achieve lesser goals. The 
modest objective of the Indians (2-4) at the 
start of the season was to play .500 ball, but 
for the eighth time in nine years, they will 
fall short of that. Picking up the Cleveland vic¬ 
tories were Wayne Garland (11-18), who beat 
Detroit 8-1, and Dennis Eckersley (14-12). 
who defeated Toronto 6-3. 

Jason Thompson became the first Tiger 
since Willie Horton in 1966 to drive in 100 
runs as Detroit (2-4) beat the Indians 5-3 to 
end a six-game losing streak. Ben Oglivie, 
whose name is being spelled correctly more 
often now that he is hitting well, had four 
hits in that game, including his 19th homer. 
Later that night the Tigers reached a mile¬ 
stone of sorts when they completed their first 
doubleheader sweep of the season by edging 
Cleveland 2-1 in 10 innings. 

On Fan Appreciation Night the Brewers 
(3-2) wanted to give a crowd of 10,718 some¬ 
thing to savor. They did, clobbering the A's 
8-1 as Sixto Lezcano hit his 18th home run 
and rookie Lary Sorensen stranded 10 run¬ 
ners en route to his sixth victory. Robin Yount 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

CESAR CEDENO: The Houston outfielder hit 
three homers, scored nine times, had six RBIs, 
stole his 52nd base, stretched his hitting streak 
to 20 games and batted .469 to raise his 
average, which was .179 on June 24. to .265. 


doubled his season homer output in two days 
against Seattle, hitting his third as the Brew¬ 
ers won 6-5 and his fourth as they came out 
on top 8-5. Don Money’s 24th home run in 
the 10th inning settled the first of those games. 

Tom Murphy of Toronto (3-5) began and 
ended the week with strong pitching perfor¬ 
mances. In his first start since 1973. Murphy 
emerged a 6-4 winner against New York. 
Back in the bullpen at week’s end. Murphy 
preserved a 6-5 victory over Cleveland for 
Dave Lemanczyk (12-14). In that game To¬ 
ronto had six doubles, three by Doug Rader. 

NY 92-57 BALT 89-59 BOS 87-61 DET 69-80 
CLEV 67-82 MIL 63-88 TOR 50-97 
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BANKERS LIFE NEBRASKA 


If you’re just starting out with a growing family, 
a growing career, you probably have more time 
than money to spend on most things, including life 
insurance. 

So at Bankers Life Nebraska we’ve developed 
life plans with you in mind. Plans as flexible as your 
life style with the same growth potential you have. 

One unique benefit guarantees you the right 
to increase protection on your basic coverage re¬ 
gardless of your changing health or occupation. 

There is a special life plan, too, that guarantees 
you the right to purchase additional protection at 
regularly scheduled intervals, at your original low- 
cost premium rate. It’s the kind of plan that helps 
you build an estate as your family and career re¬ 
sponsibilities increase. 

At Bankers Life Nebraska we re giving you 
something to count on now, plus time to grow. 








"My wife 

got me to switch to 
\kntage? J 

“I smoke. My wife doesn’t. And she 
would remind me of the stories being told 
about high-tar cigarettes. 

“Well, 1 began looking into those new 
low-tar cigarettes. I tried just about every one 
that came out. They didn’t satisfy my taste. 

“Then I read about Vantage. I didn’t 
expect much but I tried a pack anyway. 

“They were quite a pleasant surprise. 

They tasted really good and they actually had 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER: 10 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL 11 mg.”tar", 

0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. ’76 : 

FILTER 100's: 11 mg. "tar”. 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 







less than half the tar of 
my old brand. 

“So now I smoke 
Vantage. 

“1 get the taste I 
want, and the low 
tar that she wants.” 

David Ness 
Seattle, Washington 











SWIMMING Bruce Newman 


She double-crossed 
the Channel 

Canadian Cindy Nicholas, swimming the English Channel for the fourth and fifth 
times, has smashed the record for a two-way crossing by a whopping 10 hours 



O ver a fortnight ago Cindy Nicholas, 
a 20-year-old University of Toronto 
chemistry and biology major from Scar¬ 
borough. Ontario, beat the English Chan¬ 
nel as it has never been beaten before, 
swimming it both ways and knocking a 
staggering 10 hours and five minutes off 
the record. One hundred and eighty peo¬ 
ple. including Nicholas, have now swum 
the Channel but only five have achieved 
the double, all of the others men. 

Nicholas, a sturdy 5' 5", 140 pounds, 
had already swum the Channel three 
times, setting the existing women’s rec¬ 
ord of nine hours and 46 minutes when 
she was 17, and crossing it twice more. 


last year, within a space of 11 days. 

The route to the Dover Straits from 
the Agincourt Aquatic Club of Scarbor¬ 
ough was a logical progression. “1 was 
swimming competitively at S l /j," she 
says, “mostly instigated by my father. 
James Nicholas, who was a swimmer 
himself. Of course,” she adds, raising her 
light voice so that her father doesn’t miss 
it, “he wasn’t as good as I am.” 

Cindy Nicholas continued swimming 
competitively, mostly the 100 and 200 
butterfly, backstroke and freestyle, until 
she was 15, setting many Ontario and Ca¬ 
nadian age-group records, “i was always 
a little better in the long distances, how¬ 
ever, and, ultimately, competitive 
swimming doesn’t offer that. I de¬ 
cided to swim Lake Ontario in 
1974 and turned out to be the 
only person to succeed that year. 
The Channel was the natural fol¬ 
low-up. If you’re to be considered 
a marathon swimmer as such, 
you swim the English Channel.” 

Timing is a crucial element in 
any Channel swim. Usually it can 
best be crossed in August, though 
periods in July and September 
may do, and on fewer than half 
a dozen days in those months, 
when the Channel is in the neap- 
tide stage. Neap tides occur when 
the moon is in its first or third 
quarter and the gravitational 
pulls on the earth by the sun and 
moon are at right angles to each 
other, thereby reducing tidal 
flow. 

High tides come 12VS hours 
apart, and it is believed that an 
hour after high water is the op¬ 
timum time to begin a Channel 
crossing. Even so, the tide sweeps 
through the Channel at 5 to 7 
mph, while the best speed a 
swimmer can hope for is about 
2 l A mph. “So it doesn't do any 


good to talk about how wide the Chan¬ 
nel is,” Nicholas says. “The tides won’t 
let you swim straight across.” 

Cindy and her parents arrived in 
Folkestone in August this year, planning 
to catch the first tides, from Aug. 21 to 
Aug. 26, but the weather was bad and 
they had to wait. On Sept. 7 the winds 
were blowing through the Channel like 
a freight train, but the tides were right 
and at 7:50 a.m. she entered the water 
from Shakespeare Beach and started 
across the Dover Straits, about 21 miles 
at their narrowest point, for Cap Gris- 
Nez. She completed the crossing in eight 
hours and 58 minutes, two minutes off 
the England-France one-way record, and 
as soon as she had cleared the water to 
French soil she turned around and head¬ 
ed back for England—the Channel 
Swimming Association no longer allows 
those attempting a double a 10-minute 
rest. She emerged from the water at 3:45 
a.m., 19 hours and 55 minutes after she 
had entered it, coming out again at 
Shakespeare Beach, “maybe 10 yards 
from where I started. It is very unusual 
to come out so close.” Not until the of¬ 
ficial observer reached her did Nicholas 
learn she had smashed the record for the 
two-way crossing set by Jon Erikson of 
Chicago in 1975. 

She was seemingly less surprised to 
hear she had beaten that record by more 
than 10 hours than she had been at Gris- 
Nez to learn she had missed the record 
for the single crossing. “The tides were 
good,” she says. “I was swimming 88 to 
90 strokes a minute, and knew I was close 
to the record, so I speeded up to 92 at 
the end. Then, when I learned I’d missed 
it, I knew I’d have to go back.” 

Asked to what extent the tides might 
have contributed to her record, Nicho¬ 
las said cheerfully but firmly that indeed, 
the tides had been very good, “but to be 
able to swim the Channel at all in under 
10 hours, you have to be a very quick 
swimmer. And this year at points it felt 
more like a sprint to me.” 

Nicholas sounded almost blasd about 
her feat. “I don’t mean to sound as if it 
was nothing,” she says. “Nineteen hours 
of anything, even staying awake, is very 
difficult. But for what it was, it wasn’t as 
difficult as I had thought. Of course, I 
had done it three times, so there were 
no surprises. I knew about the garbage, 
seaweed, jellyfish, the darkness and the 
continued 
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At U.S. Steel’s Texas 
Works, this giant 
vacuum cleaner stops 
20 tons of dust 
from getting into the 
air everyday. 

“Even with the 
latest steel¬ 
making 
equipment, 
like these new 
electric fur¬ 
naces, we get 
a lot of iron 
dust,” says Doug Williams, 
Supervisor-Utilities at U.S. Steel’s 
Texas Works. "But we don't let it 
out into the air.” 

Instead, it goes through a gigan¬ 
tic 24-foot diameter pipe (made 
with one of our own special steels, 
USS Cor-Ten), into a vast air 
cleaning plant called a bag house. 

It works like a Texas-size vac¬ 
uum cleaner. The bags are 40 feet 
tall, and there are 13,444 of them! 
They capture almost 99% of the 
furnace dust. 

Of course, clean air is not 
cheap. This advanced system in 
Texas cost over $11,000,000. 

And it will take well over a million 
dollars every year to operate it. 

It also makes a much heavier 
demand on energy than con¬ 



ventional systems, but this is 
necessary to meet the govern¬ 
ment standards. 

Although we’ve made steady 
progress in cleaning the air at our 
plants, not all our systems are as 
efficient as this one—or ever can 
be. But at many of our plants, 
we’re doing better than the high¬ 
est current Federal and State 
standards for air quality control. 

We’re proud of what our people 
at the Texas plant have been able 
to do, but because this is a new 
plant, what we’ve achieved there 
may not be achievable at existing 
installations elsewhere. 

But we’re committed to clean 
air because 
as Doug puts 
it, “We think 
it’s important. 
After all, we 
live here, too.” 
United States 
Steel, 600 
Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15230. 
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Unwinders for swingers only 





When there's no such thing us too much 
tennis... when the idea of walking 72 
holes of golf sounds like heaven... you’re 
ready to unwind wirh American Express. 

Just pick your poison. All of the de¬ 
lightful golf and tennis resorts here are 
top-notch. 

All rates are based on per person, 
double occupancy. Accommodations 
are included in all packages. 

To make your reservations, call toll- 
free 800-528-8000. or see your travel 
agent or American Express Travel 
Service, or Representative office. And 
don’t forget to take the American 
Express'Card along. 

The World of Palm-Aire, 
Pompano Beach. Florida. A golfer's 
paradise on 2.000 acres. Arrive any day. 
Choice of live 18-hole courses. Unlim¬ 
ited greens fees. Golf cart for one round 
daily. Shuttle to/from beach club. 
Breakfast, dinner daily. RATE: $174 (7 
days/6 nights). Unwinders ITUNG- 
AMXHX6 


nights). Unwinders ITUNG-AMXIM3 
Marriott’s Camelback Inn, 

Scottsdale. Arizona. A real beauty of a 
golf course. Arrive any day. Includes 
greens fees on 18-hole course, 18 holes of 
golf daily, golf cart, club storage and 
driving range balls. RATES: 9/1-9/14 — 
S79; 9/15-9/30—SI 18 (4 days/3 nights). 
Unwinders ITUNG-AMXHL3 

Pala Mesa Golf & Tennis Re¬ 
sort, Fall brook, California. One of the 
most scenic and challenging golf courses 
in Southern California. Arrive any day. 
4 days' unlimited greens tees. 18 holes of 
cart use. RATE: $92 (4 days 3 nights). 
Unwinders ITUNG-AMXHM3 
Killington Village Condotel, 
Killington, Vermont. A delightful resort 
with professional and personalized in¬ 
struction for beginners and inter¬ 
mediates. 5 hours of instruction daily. 
Full teaching aids. Use of racquets, 
balls, courts during non-school hours. 
Round-robin tournaments. Full resort 
facilities. All meals and 
meal gratuities. Dinner 
at Killington Peak Res¬ 
taurant with gondola 
lift. Welcome party. Ar¬ 
rive any Sunday. RATE: 
$310 (5 days/5 nights). 
Unwinders ITUNT- 
AMXIIB5 


Newks Tennis Ranch, New 

Braunfels, Texas. Solid programs for be¬ 
ginner through advanced players in a re¬ 
laxed, casual atmosphere. Arrive any 
day. 22 hours of tennis instruction with 
Aussie pros. All extra daytime court 
fees. All night and indoor court fees. 
Free use of automatic ball machines and 
practice alleys. Entry fees to scheduled 
tournaments. Use of pool facilities. All 
tips, taxes and gratuities. 3 meals daily- 
RATE: $305 (5 days/4 nights). Unwind¬ 
ers ITUNT-AMXFZ4 


All rates arc subject to any revisions that 
may become effective at a later dare. 


Sign up now for the vacation or weekend 
of your dreams. Eat, sleep and breathe 
golf or tennis. 

To make reservations, just call toll-free 
800-528-8000. And check the Leisure- 
tron section for our free color brochures. 


The American Express 
Card. Don’t leave home 
without it. 


Lodge of the Four Seasons, 

Lake Ozark, Missouri. Clever sand traps 
and hilly terrain make for exciting golf. 
Arrive any day. Unlimited tree golf and 
cart on 18-hole course or Executive 
9-hole Course (club storage included). 
Two dinners, two breakfasts. Use of re¬ 
sort facilities, including sauna, steam 
room and whirlpool. RATE: $120.50(3 
days/2 nights). Unwinders ITUNG- 
AMXIA2 

Playboy Resort & Country 
Club at Lake Geneva, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. Championship 
golt in a 1,400-acre paradise. Arrive any 
day but Saturday. Use of 2 cham¬ 
pionship 18-hole courses. Golf cart. Or, 
skeet shooting with lesson it golf not 
available. RATE: $119 (4 days/3 


Q American Express Company. 1977 


John New- 
combe's Tennis 
Village, Clermont, 
Florida. Tennis taught by 
pros in the heart of 
orange grove country. 
8-day package features 
30 hours’ instruction on 
6 Har-Trui 11 hard- 
surface and 7 lighted 
courts. 3-night package also available. 
Arrive any day. RATE: $264 (8 days/7 
nights). Unwinders ITUNT-AMXFL7 


Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix, 
Arizona. A tennis player’s paradise in 
the heart of the deserrlands. 16 hard- 
surface courts, clinics, instructional 
aides, competitions and complete pro 
shop. 3 private halt-hour tennis lessons, 
3 tennis halls, 2 hours of tennis per day. 
Champagne on arrival. Arrive any day. 
RATES: 9/1-9/15-$85; 9/16-12/15 
— $155 (4 days/3 nights). Unwind¬ 
ers ITUNT-A.MXEA 3 






SWIMMING continued 

ocean liners that pretty well run you over. 
So I just plowed right through the sea¬ 
weed, and there were no jellyfish. 

“Last year when I swam it, I literally 
crawled over jellyfish and was stung so 
badly I couldn’t raise my arm properly 
for four days. This time it was overcast, 
and they were down two feet or so. The 
only difficult part this time was when I 
landed on the rocks at Cap Gris-Nez. I 
wasted a lot of energy trying to get away.” 

For seven or eight minutes she was bat¬ 
tered against those rocks as she tried to 
break free of the shoreline. When she 
finally got under way again, she realized 
she was bleeding from cuts on her legs, 
but all she could do was to rub in a hand¬ 
ful of Vaseline from a tube her parents 
tossed her from the pilot boat. Cut and 
bruised, she crawled out of the Channel 
on her hands and knees over the rocks 
of Shakespeare Beach, under the startled 
gaze of three British Railway workmen, 
the only ones there to meet her. 

When Gertrude Ederle returned to her 
native New York in 1926. after becom¬ 
ing the first woman to swim the Chan¬ 
nel. Mayor James J. Walker likened her 
achievement, with more enthusiasm than 
felicity, to Moses' crossing of the Red 
Sea. She also was given a ticker-tape pa¬ 
rade before multitudes of cheering New 
Yorkers. After her swim, Cindy Nich¬ 
olas got four hours to herself, during 
which time she fainted and sprained her 
wrist, having stood up loo quickly from 
a rest and a hot bath. She then had to 
deal with the world press for 16 straight 
hours. "Those 16 hours were harder for 
me than the swim,” she says. 

Back home in Canada, Toronto greet¬ 
ed her with what was billed as a ticker- 
tape parade, but a steady drizzle held the 
crowd down to about 50, and the ticker 
tape never materialized. She did get a 
personal letter from Prime Minister Tru¬ 
deau and while still in England got an in¬ 
vitation to meet the Queen. 

She could not accept the latter, as she 
would have had to go home to register 
for school, return and go home again, 
and it had already cost the Nicholas fam¬ 
ily some S7.000 to get to and swim the 
English Channel. But Queen Elizabeth 
will be in Ottawa next month, and Cin¬ 
dy has been invited to meet her at a lun¬ 
cheon. “I know she sees millions of peo¬ 
ple. but the Queen is ... there’s so much 
protocol, and. well, I feel it to be an 
honor.” 

So it is. And well deserved. end 
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A camera can explore the world in 
ways your eyes can t, stopping action 
that's just a blur, bringing the distant up 
close, capturing fine detail you might 
miss But the camera isn't an ertd in itsell 
It's only as creative as 
the photographer 
behind it. 

The Canon AE-1 can 
make you a more cre¬ 
ative photographer be¬ 
cause it gives you 
almost total creative 
freedom through com- II^S. 
plete exposure automa- V. f 

tion To use it. you just . 

focus and shoot You 
simply forget you're using a camera and 
instead start creating beautiful photo¬ 
graphs And with this kind of direct op¬ 
eration comes a versatility that's limited 
only by your imagination 

With the AE-1's unique Power Winder 


A, you have the option of motorized film 
advance so you're ready for every shot, or 
sequence photography of every move 
your subject makes, at up to two frames 
per second And the Speedlite 155A elim¬ 


inates flash mistakes 


forever, because it sets 
the AE-1's aperture 
and shutter speed 
Automatically 

Both the AE-1 and its 
sisfer camera, the AT-t 
are capable of handling 
almost any photo¬ 
graphic challenge, ac¬ 
cepting almost forty 


Canon interchangeable 


lenses and dozens of accessories. 

If you're interested in bringing your cre¬ 
ativity to life in pictures, you should be in¬ 
terested in the Canon AE-1 or AT-1 Both 
are very affordable And both will bring you 
worlds of photographic satisfaction 


Canon 




Herds mud in your eye! 

With his fourth victory in as many years in the Woodward Stakes, Forego was once 
more the toast of the turf, silencing those who claimed he was all washed up 


T here was more than a quarter mile re¬ 
maining in the $175,000 Woodward 
Handicap at Belmont Park last Saturday 
when Forego swept into view. He was 
moving, as he usually does, on the far out¬ 
side. and his huge body was covered by 
a blanket of goo. The bandages on his an¬ 
kles were barely visible, but his proud 
head was high, his ears were pricked. 
Forego has a marvelous capacity for the 
dramatic, loping as he does past a pack 
of handicappers moving hell-bent into 
the homestretch. Usually he wins or los¬ 
es his big races by inches, and he seldom 
displays a killer instinct—he moves too 
easily. But this Woodward (Forego now 
has won the last four) was different. He 
thundered by his nine rivals in midstretch 
and had the crowd on its feet applaud¬ 
ing through the last 16th. 

Forego is Forego again, and what rac¬ 
ing fan can ask for anything more? The 7- 
year-old gelding had lost three straight 
and there had been talk that perhaps it 
was time to retire him. But now he stands 
just $76,043 shy of becoming the first 
thoroughbred to earn $2 million and only 


a string of defeats can prevent him from 
becoming Horse of the Year for the 
fourth time. In his last two Woodwards 
Forego has carried a stunning total of 
365 pounds more than his opposition. 

"This little horse.” said Jockey Willie 
Shoemaker, “has a heart as wide as a 
highway.” He paused. “I don’t know why 
I said little horse. Lord knows he isn’t lit¬ 
tle. Fact is. he’s enormous. 

"Riders rarely know how the public 
feels about a racehorse, but with Forego 
I’ve seen and heard things I never have 
before. In May he came out for his first 
race of the year at Belmont, and there 
was no betting allowed at the track that 
day because of a mutuel clerks’ strike. 
But 7.500 people—which is a lot when 
no betting is allowed—showed up. It 
seemed everyone was down by the walk¬ 
ing ring before the race looking at Fore¬ 
go. As I walked from the jockeys’ room 
to the paddock, fans started to applaud 
me. There weren’t any boos or wisecracks 
as there often are. When I got up on the 
horse and we walked around, the clap¬ 
ping was tremendous.” 


Shoemaker believes the fans appreci¬ 
ate Forego even more because he is not 
a sound horse and every race might be 
his last. The son of Forli did not fully ma¬ 
ture until late in his 3-year-old season 
and since then has been bothered by such 
ailments as splints, suspensory trouble 
and swollen ankles. He runs on one good 
leg, his left hind. 

"Racegoers just seem to want to say 
thanks for all the great races he’s given 
them.” Shoemaker said. “You know, a 
jockey often gets on an airplane with a 
satchel and a whip and flies all night and 
rides in a race that’s over in little more 
than a minute. You look at a replay on 
television, then you take the bag and the 
whip, get on an airplane and go back to 
wherever you came from. But with Fore¬ 
go. it’s different." 

Until an hour before last week’s race 
it seemed that Shoemaker had made his 
latest journey from the West Coast for 
naught—that Forego would not start. 
The track was a lake of slop and in his 
previous race, the Whitney Stakes at Sar¬ 
atoga. Forego had been an embarrassing 
seventh on a heavy track. Cynics sug¬ 
gested that Trainer Frank Whiteley had 
started Forego figuring he would not be 
able to handle the track and that a poor 
performance might lighten the lead in the 
saddlebags the next time out. "The mud 
at Saratoga is different from the mud at 
Belmont,” said Whiteley. “We all know 
continued 
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The new AMC Concord D/L . 
Now you don't have to pay extra for 
the luxury of a luxury compact. 


PROTECTION PLAN/'with the only full 12 
month /12,000 mile warranty. That means 
AMC will fix, or replace free any part, except 
tires, for 12 monthsor 12,000 miles whether 
the part is defective, or just plain wears out 
under normal us 

- a plan to provide a free 
- loaner car should 

'X 1 * guaranteed repairs 
; take overnight. 

—-5»j^ ’ So if you’ve been 

thinking about a Volare 
2S or Granada, or another 
luxury compact, think 
about this: the new 

Concord D/L is the luxury compact with no 
extra charge for the luxury. 

AMC 'M Concord D/L 

The luxury Americans want. 

The size America needs. 


The Concord D/L is a new luxury 
compact that comes with all its luxury in¬ 
tact. Not tacked on as extras for an extia 
few hundred dollars. 

.For no extra charge you get: a landau 

_ _ 

Color-keyed wheel ™ 

covers and white- 

walls. Crushed velour \m> 

individual reclining . yc 

seats. A wood-grained 
dash with a digital 

clock. And lots of other yjbS 

luxury features that 
you’d expect to be 
charged extra for. 

Perhaps the nicest luxury of all is 
the smooth, quiet ride that AMC has engi¬ 
neered into the Concord D/L, with a new 
suspension system and insulation network 
against road shock and sound. 

You also get AMC’s exclusive BUYER 





The double-deep pocket of a Rolfs Attache holds any size currency, 
while Rolfs new Credit Guard keeps your credit cards clean and 
secure. It's just one of the many elegant yet practical leather acces¬ 
sories from Rolfs. All designed with a flair for fashion and attention 
to quality that people have always welcomed from Rolfs. 


ROLFS . 


. it shows you care. 


West Bend, Wl 530SS. Available at fine stores throughout the USA and Canada. 


PEOPLE WHO LIKE TALKING TO PEOPLE 
(will love our job) 

If you are an energetic, articulate person who enjoys talking 
to other people - you could be earning a sizeable part-time 
income. We introduce Time/Life Books by telephone from 
our 11 offices in the cities listed below. Morning, Afternoon 
and Evening positions available. 

Call for information. 




Santa Monica - 213-828-7465 
Washington, D.C. - 202-686-6501 
Philadelphia - 215-564-3328 
Minneapolis - 612-335-2201 
San Francisco - 415-398-2757 
Cleveland - 216-234-4746 
TIME/LIFE LIBRARIES, INC 
an equal opportunity employer, m/f. 


Chicago - 312-337-7651 
Denver - 303-837-1978 
or 303-837-1980 
New York - 212-541-8041 
Seattle - 206-284-0440 
Irvine. Ca. - 714-833-8095 



HORSE RACINQ continued 

that.” And as things turned out. White- 
ley was right. 

The handicapper assigned 133 pounds 
to Forego for the Woodward, which was 
three pounds less. But Whiteley and Mar¬ 
tha Gerry, Forego‘s owner, were obvi¬ 
ously far from happy when it rained heav¬ 
ily on the eve of the stake. The downpour 
stopped about noon on race day and the 
Forego camp hoped for a hot sun to dry 
out the track. By the fifth race it was ev¬ 
ident that the surface was not fast im¬ 
proving. Shoemaker rode in the fifth and 
reported that, in his opinion, the track 
was too slippery for the big gelding. 

But Forego had trained splendidly for 
the Woodward and scratching him was 
not going to be an easy decision. “He’s 
never been better.” Mrs. Gerry said, “and 
if we don’t go today we have to wait two 
more weeks before he can run [in the 
S250.000 Marlboro CupJ. That isn’t fair 
to the horse." At almost the last con¬ 
ceivable moment—horses must be with¬ 
drawn at least 45 minutes before post 
time—the decision to start was made. 

The field that opposed Forego had won 
21 stakes while Forego had accounted 
for 23. but there were some quality en¬ 
tries. including J. O. Tobin, the 3-year- 
old who had dealt Seattle Slew his only 
defeat. Forego dawdled at the start, as 
he normally does, but began gathering 
speed after six furlongs of the ‘I '/g-mile 
race. At this point. Cinteelo. a mud-lov¬ 
er, was on the lead along with J. O. Tobin. 
J.O.. however, was climbing and never 
managed to get hold of the track, fin¬ 
ishing fifth. Cinteelo maintained his po¬ 
sition until the lop of the stretch, when 
he dropped back to fourth as Silver Se¬ 
ries moved into second and Great Con¬ 
tractor closed to be third. But Forego’s 
move was a crunching run. devastating 
the opposition. He was pulled up at the 
finish line and was 1 'A lengths ahead. 

On Oct. I Forego will run again at Bel¬ 
mont in the Marlboro, and a victory in 
that race will push him over $2 million. 
He has now been favored in 27 straight 
races, but trivia buffs may be more in¬ 
terested in another statistic: in his last 
13 stakes races Forego has conceded a 
total of 2,057 pounds to his opponents. 

Those who saw his latest show of 
strength came away wondering just how 
much weight he will pick up when he 
goes after the money mark. He has won 
carrying 131 pounds. 132 (twice), 133 
(twice), 134 (three times), 135, 136 and 
137. How high can up be? end 
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Why is this cigarette selling 
with no advertising 
and it’s hard to come by? L 

•f mi 


There can be only one answer. 

People like TALL. 

They like the length. When they smoke a 120, 
they really feel they’re getting a cigarette that 
isn’t going to burn out before they know it. 

They like the taste. TALL really delivers. 

They like the package. People say a cigarette 
pack is an extension of themselves. Makes a 
statement about them. TALL’s package is 
simple, contemporary, and according to many 
smokers, extremely handsome. 

If you haven’t tried TALL, do try a 
pack. It may not be as available as the 
cigarette you’re smoking now. But the 
way things are going it looks like that’s 
going to be a temporary condition. 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


m 



LIU 

MENTHOL 


Filler: 18 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette: 

Menthol: 16 mg. "tar", 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 77. 
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He is Gunther Gebel-Williams, the 




star of the circus, a lion tamer who 




does not tame I tons, a man so brave 


mb' 


he put both ms wives in the same act 


Gurry Kirkpatrick 
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n order to clear the air right away, it should be un¬ 
derstood that the one thing Gunther Gebel-Williams. 
the famous lion tamer, is not, is a lion tamer. As a matter of 
fact. Clyde Beatty, the late and irate lion tamer, was not a 
lion tamer, either. “The only man I ever heard of who 
could tame a lion was Daniel.” Beatty used to say, “and he 
had Divine Intervention." Old Clyde, he knew his Bible. 
At least Beatty put a pride of lions in there with him in the 
cage. But those were lions he had trained. Not tamed. There 
is a difference. You could have looked it up. Right there on 
Clyde’s arms, both of which had to be sewn back together 
a few hundred times. 

In truth, lions are fairly cheesy customers in an animal 
trainer’s top 10. A group animal with hardly a mind of its 
own—thus comparatively easy to teach—lions cost about 
$200 to $250 apiece. 

“A lion is all a big show—‘rrrrr. grrrrr,’ then nothing,” 
says Gunther Gebel-Williams. “When peoples watch me, I 
want to make it look easy. A lion person has to make noise. 
Absolute.” 

The rush a man gets, then, from training a cheap, un¬ 
chic. out-of-date noisy lion can’t exactly equal going over 
Niagara Falls on a skateboard. So when you hear an in¬ 
terviewer, who has not bothered to catch his act. ask Gebel- 
Williams, “What do you feed your lions?” or when you see 
the ladies go ga-ga over Gebel-Williams’ dashing matinee- 
idol looks and shout. “Look, there’s the blond lion guy.” re¬ 
member they've got it all wrong. Also, they are probably 
insulting the man. 

Gunther Gebel-Williams training a lion would be the 
same thing as Kareem Abdul-Jabbar taking a two-hand set 
shot. Superfluous, to say the least. The other day Gebel-Wil¬ 
liams was heard to mutter, jokingly, “I got to get some god¬ 
dam lions so when they call me goddam lion tamer, at least 
I look like goddam lion tamer.” 

Being slow afoot, bulky and not all that bright, the lord 
of the jungle would change the pace and alter the style of 
Gebel-Williams' show. This performance, which you may 
have seen or heard about if you are among the 10 million 
or so Americans who went to a circus in the past year, in¬ 
cludes GG-W’s amazing multiple tiger act, his incredible 
leopard, panther and puma act. the unbelievable elephant, 
tiger and horse mixed routine he conceived and now en¬ 
trusts to an assistant, and the stupendo-fabuloso-socko, stop- 
the-world-I-want-to-get-on number in which Gebel-Wil¬ 
liams bounds across three rings barking commands while 
combinations of 18 various size elephants stand up, sit down, 
run around in circles, dance on tubs, play on teeterboards, 
roll over and balance on their heads, lift, carry and bounce 
their master on their backs to ultimately consummate the 


107th edition of Ringling Bros, and Barnum & Bailey Cir¬ 
cus. The Greatest Show on Earth. 

“With this I need lions?" Gunther Gebel-Williams says. 

In recent history the circus has produced a mere handful 
of names that endure. Clyde Beatty, himself, of the whip 
and chair and crackling pistol. Emmett Kelly: sad clown, 
hobo of our dreams. The Wallendas: tragic, star-crossed fly¬ 
ers. And now a golden-maned hero. Gunther Gebel-Wil¬ 
liams will be a star forever. 

Everyone in the circus predicts this. In his nine years of 
performing in the U.S.. this slightly built Teuton has shown 
enough to be called the most exciting, charismatic and ver¬ 
satile performer the circus has ever known. Irvin Feld, the 
president of Ringling Bros., says Gebel-Williams is “a mind- 
boggling human being.” Kenneth Feld, who co-produces 
the circus with his father, says. “We shall never see his like 
again." And Lou Jacobs, the gnarled old clown who him¬ 
self came over from Germany more than 50 years ago and 
was the first circus performer to be honored on a U.S. post¬ 
age stamp, says. “This guy, Goonter, he is the next stamp." 

If it were put to a vote of circus people, GG-W would re¬ 
place the American eagle on the 13c stamp. In jeans and 
work shirt, he pounds stakes and lifts canvas, toiling with 
his 30-man work crew as they raise the animal tents. He 
feeds his cats, rakes hay for the horses and gives pedicures 
to the elephants. A workaholic, GG-W is up at 8 a.m. with 
“the guys.” as he calls his four-legged friends, and he puts 
them to bed at night. The man even shovels the manure (call¬ 
ing to mind the story of the circus dung-remover who, when 
asked why he didn’t find a better job. replied. “What? And 
leave show biz?”). Then Gunther Gebel-Williams cleans 
himself up, whips on his spangled vests and skintight pants 
and sprints inside to the three rings to flash his teeth and cap¬ 
tivate another audience. 

It could be argued that Gebel-Williams helped save the 
circus. Or, rather, that Irvin Feld, who discovered and res¬ 
cued the animal trainer from mere European immortality 
as the leading act of Germany’s famed Circus Williams, en¬ 
abled Gebel-Williams to help save it. 

In the late ’50s, when John Ringling North was employ¬ 
ing 2.000 people, losing tons of money and contemplating 
folding his tents for the final time. Feld showed him he 
could survive by putting the circus in the huge new sports 
complexes going up in urban America. A Washington, D.C.- 
based circus buff and rock ’n’ roll entrepreneur who first pre¬ 
sented Chubby Checker and the Everly Brothers in con¬ 
cert. Feld had the arena contacts. North agreed to let him 
handle the bookings. In time North lost interest in the busi¬ 
ness. Feld, snapping a wad fashioned partly out of Let's 
Twist Again and Wake Up. Little Susie, bought him out in 
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1967. closing the deal in a terrific ceremony and flying to 
Rome to pose for pictures in the Colosseum. 

So it was Feld who actually saved the circus. A free spend¬ 
er and innovator, he raised salaries, got rid of the side¬ 
show freaks and founded a clown college to inject new 
blood into the grizzled ranks of circus funnymen. *‘We know 
our clowns can fall down.” he said, alluding to their me¬ 
dian age. "but do we know if they can get back up again?” 

Feld also introduced what he called “democracy in the 
sawdust" by striking the words “center ring" from circus 
parlance. There were only Rings One, Two and Three, so 
performers could not demand contracts with “center ring 
only” and “I finish alone” clauses. 

Feld also realized that Ringling Bros, needed a new per¬ 
sonality. someone of enough magnitude to lead a second 
unit of the circus that would work the country concur¬ 
rently with the first unit. This was another unheard-of prop¬ 
osition, which veteran circus hands knew could not work. 
There just weren’t enough animals, acrobats and Bulgarian 
maniacs to staff two circuses. 

But Feld remembered the Circus Williams—he had seen 
it for the first time in Cologne in 1965—and he especially re¬ 
membered the magnetic animal trainer with shimmering 
star quality who virtually was the Circus Williams, and who 
had become so involved with it that he had taken its name 


and made it part of his own. In early 1968, accompanied by 
a translator, Feld stepped gingerly over some wooden planks 
in a muddy lot in Salerno and introduced himself to Gun¬ 
ther Gebel-Williams. 

Six months and four transatlantic trips later, Feld was re¬ 
warded. He had to fork over an estimated $2 million and 
buy up the entire Circus Williams, but by so doing. Ring- 
ling Bros, had its new star. 

Since that time Gebel-Williams has shaved off the beard 
he had then and let his hair grow and also, as his fellow 
troupers kid him, radically changed its color. In America 
he learned to speak English, added some sex appeal to his 
act—not to mention eight zillion different animals and 
tricks—and. with each succeeding season, spurred the cir¬ 
cus to new attendance records. 

While no one in particular is depicted on the poster of 
the Ringling Bros, “blue unit,” Gebel-Williams' likeness 
dominates the “red unit” poster. His photograph is all over 
the souvenir program, on buttons, pennants, postcards and 
beer trays. He is a doll, in rubber and on a stick. People 
phone up to ask if the circus group appearing in town that 
week is "the one with the elephant man.” 

Feld has insured GG-W’s life for $2 million. He has been 
interviewed by Johnny. Merv, Mike and Barbara Howar. 
During the coming Thanksgiving season he will co-host his 
own hour-long TV special 
with Tony Curtis. 

The circus runs for two 
hours and 50 minutes. Gebel- 
Williams appears seven times 
for a grand total of 43 min¬ 
utes. He works two and some¬ 
times three shows a day, six 
days a week, about 48 weeks 
a year in some 90 cities coast 
to coast. At age 43 and wind¬ 
ing up his ninth season, 
Gebel-Williams is approach¬ 
ing his 5,000th performance 
with Ringling Bros. For his ef¬ 
fort, he has received the Ernst 
Renke-Plaskett Award, the 
circus Oscar, an unprecedent¬ 
ed three times. 

“I could leave all this,” he 
says, “for truck driver, for test 
pilot, for anything else. Ab¬ 
solute. As long as I love my 
life, it's not a job. But I am 
here now. In this life I never 
know what is happening next. 
Big mystery. My life is peo¬ 
ples and animals. I love my 
life. Absolute.” 


Gunther eschews hokum in favor of control. His well-trained tigers look like so many sleek, complacent tabbies 


Ladiesss and Gentlemen. In 
the great cage you are about 
to witness an act that is UN¬ 
EQUALED in the HISTORY 
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of mankind. The most DARING man of our times with 20 
dangerous LEOPARDS, PUMAS AND PANTHERS: 
GUNTHERRR... GEBELLL... WILLIAMSSSS. 

Kit Haskett, a young Rollins College graduate who briefly 
dug ditches before becoming a circus ringmaster, says Irvin 
Feld coached him for an hour and a half on most of the ring¬ 
master announcements; the Gunther Gebel-Williams open¬ 
er was not one of them. “I had seen his act and I got the 
announcement perfect first time out,” says Haskett. “It just 
came naturally.” 

After just one observance of Gebel-Williams’ perfor¬ 
mance it is difficult not to remember the man, or even say 
his name, in anything but the pear-shaped tones and drawn- 
out final syllables with which Haskett adorns his intros. 

That GG-W would be so flamboyantly heralded could 



Gunther's beer-loving aide. Helmut (Piccolo) Sch/inker. breaks up Buffy. 


hardly have been foretold from his background. In contrast 
to many of his fellow performers, his parents were not cir¬ 
cus people. He was born Gunther Gebel in 1934 in Schweid- 
nitz (now part of Poland), the son of a theatrical set de¬ 
signer whom he wasn’t particularly close to during the few 
years they lived together. “My father never care what 1 am 
doing,” Gebel-Williams recalls. In 1944 the elder Gebel 
was captured by the Russians and disappeared. Up to that 
time, Gunther says, his life “was very rough. Never time to 
sit or sleep or go to play. Never football. Never friends. 
Work all the time. Absolute no fun.” 

After the war he discovered the circus. He convinced his 
mother she should answer an advertisement asking for a 
seamstress to travel with the Circus Williams. When she 
did. the 12-year-old Gunther became involved with acro¬ 
batics and horses, specializing in bareback and Roman post 
riding, in which the performer straddles two galloping hors¬ 
es. After a while Mrs. Gebel left the circus, but Gunther 
stayed; the owners, Harry and Carola Williams, took him 
in as their own and began teaching him to become an an¬ 
imal trainer. “At first I did not like it at all,” he says. “So 
much work. So slow. I thought I would never get finished.” 
As it turned out, he never has. 

When Gunther was 16 a tragedy occurred of the type 
that seems to plague circus families. Riding in an exhi¬ 
bition chariot race in London, Harry Williams was thrown 
from his chariot and was crushed by another driven by his 
stepson, Haldy Barley. Gunther, who witnessed the acci¬ 
dent, says it was “just like Ben Hur. Mr. Williams seemed 
like he was doing O.K. Then he go to hotel, but his mind 
never come back.” 

With the death of Williams 14 days later, his wife and var¬ 
ious relatives took charge of the circus. But Carola was in¬ 
terested in little but paperwork. Barley was a cowboy-tricks 
performer with no organizational ability, and an assortment 
of aunts and uncles were operating their own shows, no¬ 
tably the esteemed Circus Althoff. In his mid-teens Gun¬ 
ther Gebel suddenly was thrust into what he called “being 
boss of everything.” 

As the years went by he became the chief trainer, the 
star act and the general manager of Circus Williams. Along 
the way he added the name of his foster family to his own, 
married the Williams’ daughter, Jeanette, and became the 
most renowned circus performer on the Continent. In 1956, 
while in Sweden, he started training elephants. In 1963, 
while in Italy, he added tigers to his repertoire. He even com¬ 
bined those two natural enemies in the same act, breaking 
a law of the jungle. 

“Handlers in Europe were no good workers.” Gebel-Wil¬ 
liams says. “I was only peoples there who work 12 months 
a year. No time for bars or dancing or playing around. I 
worked. Absolute. I hear about Clyde Beatty in America 
being great ^ith lots of noise and rough stuff. Amazing, 
tough fellow. But I watched horse trainers in Europe. El¬ 
egant, you know? Big cigar, hat, long coat, umm, umm. I 
try classy way like that with tigers. When I go to Italy I do 
25 elephants. Twenty-five. I try training only by voice. 
Spread the elephants out. Make three rings and everything. 
Maybe go here, go there, sit down, go a little further, al- 
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The star backstage, cleaning Nellie's nails. 


ways talking to elephants. Unbelievably 
hard because elephants so smart. They 
know when I am far away, they can fool 
around and not get smacked. So I come 
back and smack. Then I give elephants 
the carrots.” 

Back then Gebel-Williams was aided 
by three men who remain with him to 
this day: Ben Salem (Papa Ben) Said. 68. 
a former Algerian acrobat who looks like 
George Raft impersonating Anwar Sa¬ 
dat and who taught the boss bareback 
stunts when he was 14; Helmut Schlink- 
er. a balding dwarf who goes by the name 
of Piccolo and who reportedly has con¬ 
sumed more beer per square inch of him¬ 
self than any sane human in the history 
of the Rhineland: and Henry Schroer. a 
scion of the Althoff family and a neph¬ 
ew of Carola Williams, who was born in 
a show wagon three months after Gebel- 
W'illiams joined the Circus Williams. 

Schroer, 30. who as GG-W's chief as¬ 
sistant works the tiger-horse-elephant act 
for Ringling Bros., speaks with fondness 
about the old tent shows. “You work the 
circus in Europe, you work 20, 21 hours 
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a day,” he says. “Two and three days 
straight. Naps for 30 minutes. No sleep. 
But you love it anyway. Sometimes the 
mud is up to your neck. You worry about 
storms. The animals get sick. If you be¬ 
long to a circus family, you do every¬ 
thing. If you not get tough, you leave 
crying. Gunther was the toughest one. 
He work like nobody else. He do the work 
of three men. Never stop." 

By the same token, Schlinker has 
always been accustomed to drinking 
enough for three full-size men. Never 
slop. 

“Piccolo was my baby-sitter at first," 
says Schroer. “Later we cage boys used 
to wait next to the elephant tent and set 
our watches for when Piccolo got caught 
sleeping olf an all-night drunk in the hay. 
When he came flying out of the tent, we 
knew it was 9 o’clock sharp." 

Piccolo still likes to sleep in the el¬ 
ephants' hay. but nowadays he appears 
to leave the tent of his own volition. Re¬ 
cently, he was asked which thick. Ger¬ 
man lagers he preferred. 

“Budweiser." he rasped. “Light." 

As Gebel-Williams' fame spread, so 
did his horizons. John Ringling North 
was the first to approach him about trans¬ 
ferring his animal acts to America, but 
the timing was wrong. “I was too young," 
Gunther says. “When Irvin Feld came. I 
was somebody." 

By then he had divorced Jeanette Wil¬ 
liams and married Sigrid Neubauer. a 
striking young widow and fashion mod¬ 
el from Berlin, and he began putting to¬ 
gether a much more hazardous combi¬ 
nation than tigers and elephants—a 
three-ring Liberty horse act featuring 
both his present and former wives. 

Loyalty to Carola Williams and to 
what was. in effect, his own circus con¬ 
tributed to Gebel-Williams' hesitancy 
about moving to America. "To go over 
the big water with all the animals to a dif¬ 
ferent country with different language— 

I didn’t understand," he says. “Who 
knows what goes on there? But I was 
working hard all my life. Over 20 years I 
am working for somebody else and 1 am 
feeling, you know, for what? For noth¬ 
ing? Absolute. Mrs. Williams was past 
60.1 say to her she don’t have to sign pa¬ 
pers and sell circus, but I am thinking I 
want to be little bit free." 

In the fall of 1968 Gebel-Williams flew 
to San Diego to see The Greatest Show 


on Earth for the first time. He remem¬ 
bers noticing how fat the elephants were, 
how they seemed to enjoy being inside 
the buildings and the train cars. It was 
good that nobody was skinny, he thought. 
Everybody was well fed. When GG-W 
returned to Germany. Schroer remem¬ 
bers him sitting down and thinking for a 
long time. Finally he stood up and said. 
“It is O.k. We go." 

Considering the fact that his right arm 
had been nearly ripped off by an angry 
tiger upon his return from California; 
that only half a dozen handlers plus his 
wife accompanied the 52 carnivores and 
pachyderms on their voyage; that the 
Swedish liner Atlantic Song took 14 days 
in heavy storms to reach the new world 
while GG-W was almost continuously 
seasick—considering all this, it was a 
miracle that on the morning the ship was 
berthed in New York, Gebel-Williams « 
had recovered enough to smile resolutely ' 
and pose for pictures in the hold amid 
his bellowing animals while Feld choreo¬ 
graphed a publicity picnic. 

“None of us believed it would hap¬ 
pen,” says John Herriott. a performance 
director and veteran trainer for Ringling 
Bros. “But there was the picture in all 
the newspapers. There was the famous 
Gunther Gebel-Williams and there were 
all the animals safe and sound. Feld had 
done it. Noah’s Ark had arrived.” 

Ladiesss and Gentlemen. Once again in 
the great cage. 

MAGNIFICENT Bengal tigers trained 
and exhibited by the most EXCITING 
figure in show business today. 
GUNTHERRR ... GEBELLL ... 

WILLIAMSSSS. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the most 
fearsome creature in the circus may be 
the darling little chimpanzee that rides a 
motorcycle, bangs the cymbals and 
scratches himself a lot. If dressing-room 
gossip can be relied upon, the roaring 
Bengals are caged beauties incapable of 
doing harm, the huge elephants gentle 
souls. Chimps? Chimps would just as 
soon tear your face apart. 

“Clear the aisle, chimps coming 
through," a man screams in the runway, 
as if mass murderers are on the loose. 

As the chimps of Rudi and Sue Lenz 
make their way from the circus ring. Nan 
Wylder scatters to the wings like all the 


other terrified showgirls. “I’d like to 
strangle every one of those vicious sons 
of bitches,” she says. 

While resenting the implication that 
his apes are anything other than cuddly 
cuties, Dutchman Rudi Lenz does admit 
that, when left to their own devices, his 
chimps would go right for the jugular. 
For example, there was the case of Wolf¬ 
gang Holzmair, a lion trainer who was at¬ 
tacked by a chimp from another act in 
last year’s circus. “Wolfgang, he cover 
up in fetal position until help come,” 
Lenz says. “Wolfgang know from expe¬ 
rience. Wolfgang tangle with little chimp 
in Austria several years ago. Little chimp 
put Wolfgang in hospital for a month.” 
If nothing else, this helps put to rest the 
canard that circus animals are sedated 
or otherwise tampered with to make 
them more tractable. 

Cleveland Amory, talking with Barba¬ 
ra Howar last spring on CBS's Who’s 
Who , zeroed in on Gebel-Williams by 
suggesting that his charges had been so 
domesticated that they were little more 
than house pets. And were unhappy, be¬ 
sides. But the image of Gebel-Williams 
feeding his elephants Valium-flavored 
peanuts and/or lacing his cats’ steaks 
with Librium is preposterous. There is 
no way a dopehead animal could be 
taught as well as an alert one, to say noth¬ 
ing of being able to perform the astound¬ 
ing tricks Gebel-Williams’ pupils do. And 
certainly no evidence exists that the an¬ 
imals were tranquilized on those occa¬ 
sions when they smashed the 5' 
135-pound Gebel-Williams against walls, 
trampled him, gnawed at his flesh and 
clawed him to the tune of more than 200 
stitches on his arms alone. If GG-W 
didn’t abhor doctors and hospitals, if his 
macho style did not make him pretend 
he was perfectly O.K. when he could 
barely move without excruciating pain, 
Gebel-Williams would lead the league in 
emergency-room appearances. 

“These ones from tigers, these ones 
leopards, these ones zebras,” Gcbel-Wil- 
liams says, pointing out the jagged tracks 
up and down one arm. This was just be¬ 
fore a week in late July when he slipped 
off an elephant, dislocating a thumb, then 
moved too close to the tigers during their 
roll-over number, whereupon he got nu¬ 
merous wicked slashes around an elbow 
that required 40 stitches to close. Rushed 
from the Los Angeles Forum to the hos¬ 


pital and back, Gebel-Williams did not 
miss a performance. 

"What we’ve got here is a wild man 
who knows no fear,” says Feld. “This is 
not so good.” Among other things, Feld 
has outlawed Gebel-Williams’ dangerous 
Roman post riding act and limited his 
motorcycle trips on a sinister 1000-cc 
black Honda to cruises between the cir¬ 
cus train and the arena. 

Allen Bloom, a Ringling Bros, vice- 
president, says, “The thing is that Gun¬ 
ther is so good and establishes such a 
rapport with the animals that they be¬ 
come docile, and nobody believes they’re 
real. Audiences love the threat of vio¬ 
lence and blood, but if Beatty was still 
around wearing his pith helmet and fir¬ 
ing those blanks, the humane society 
would lock him up. Gunther has a love af¬ 
fair with those cats out there and no¬ 
body appreciates it.” 

Dwayne Cunningham, a black clown 
who rides one of the elephants in the 
show, concurs. "We have heard all the 
crap about the animals," he said, “and 
I’ve often wondered what would happen 
if I got in that cage with those cats. But 
I’m not about to find out. What the man 
does is provide art, beauty, a personal re¬ 
lationship. Sure, the tigers aren’t wild 
anymore. They’re tame. Seventeen huge, 
roaring mothers tame. But tame only for 
him. Let the critics jump in that cage 
and see how tame they are. Those cats 
be on somebody’s case fast.” 

Gebel-Williams speaks with eloquence 
about animal happiness. “Most animals 
are born in some sort of cage," he says, 
“whether in bushes or behind trees or in 
zoos or something. Their dream is not to 
be in jungle and live free. If tigers go out 
of tent and get loose, they want back in 
cages right away. They are lost. Abso¬ 
lute. Part of all animals’ life should be 
working and training. Zoo animals have 
nice life but they have nothing to do but 
lay down and stare at peoples. And peo¬ 
ples stare back. Jungle animals have 
nothing to advance themselves. My an¬ 
imals have more excitement, more things 
to do. 

“Training is beautiful thing, I think,” 
he goes on. “When animal’s brainpower 
enhanced, life becomes more natural, 
easier, more pleasant. To get inside the 
head of animal and communicate, that 
is wonderful. That is what I live for, 
Absolute. 
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“I don’t mistreat my animals. I don’t 
fake anything. Everybody have claws and 
teeth. Very easy to make them mad, but 
a mad animal doesn't want to train in 
cage. If I hit them, hurting them, I lose re¬ 
lationship. All of our hits are light, they 
only hurt the animal’s pride. The ASPCA 
has a right to look at circus and inspect 
us. I welcome this. If I am doing some¬ 
thing wrong, tell me, I change it. If any 
other peoples handling animals bad, take 
it away from them. Boom. Absolute. But 
I don’t think I do anything wrong. I give 
animal feeling for joy and fun.” 

Among the many routines Gcbel-Wil- 
liams performs and supervises, the mixed 
cats—an act that took two years to per¬ 
fect, and has been described by the an¬ 
cient clown, Lou Jacobs, as “an act like 
an Italian dinner I never saw before"— 
is the most complex. It consists of leop¬ 
ards, pumas and panthers climbing up 
and over one another while balancing on 
parallel ropes. There is also a lot of jump¬ 
ing through flames and rolypoly rough¬ 
housing in the ring while Gebel-Williams 
shouts orders in a forceful mixture of 
German and English before emerging 
with one leopard draped over his shoul¬ 
ders. Gunther then swats Papa Ben Said 
on the head with the leopard’s tail. 

“I keep watching Gunther’s back,” 
says Schroer. who stands just outside the 
cage. “Everywhere he doesn’t look, I 
look. He looks right, I look left. If a big 
cat bites his neck, it’s over.” 

On the most basic level, animal train¬ 
ing is endless, careful, patient repetition. 
“You can rush a painting maybe,” says 
Schroer, “but animal training can’t be 
speeded up.” Or taken for granted. When 
a chimp screws up a group act, for ex¬ 
ample, his trainer must quickly get the of¬ 
fender back in sequence, or the other 
chimps, angered by their compatriot’s 
mistake, will punch his lights out. 

“Each animal needs to know his place, 
his name, my voice, what I mean,” 
GG-W says. “We do a trick over and 
over even if it takes years.” 

Such a trick is the magnificent teeter- 
board number in which an elephant rum¬ 
bles up, steps on one end of the board 
and launches Gebel-Williams from the 
other end into a backward somersault 
and up onto another elephant’s back. 
“That move right there takes Gunther 
out of the realm of trainers and into the 
acrobats, equilibrists,” says Herriott. 


Gebel-Williams first did the trick with 
an elephant named Nellie (male ele¬ 
phants are too aggressive for the act) 
breaking a piece of wood with her foot 
several thousand times before learning 
just the right amount of pressure to ex¬ 
ert. In Baltimore earlier this season Nel¬ 
lie forgot herself, tromped the teeter- 
board extra hard and sent Gebel- 
Williams hurtling end over end into the 
rigging above the audience. “I think I 
am out of the building that time,” he says. 

The mixed act of elephant, horses and 
tigers, which appears slower and easier, 
also has had some off-days. Once a tiger 
slipped while mounting a horse, which 
moved the horse to go berserk, causing 
the elephant undue apprehension, not to 
mention a nervous tummy. Gebel-Wil¬ 
liams says, “It took 14 days to calm ev¬ 
erybody down.” 

Ladiesss and Gentlemen. Here's 
the man of the MOMENT, the man 
of the HOUR, the man of the YEAR. 
Here's GUNTHERRRRR... 

And now Gunther Gebel-Williams 
commands an ENTIRE herd of ELE¬ 
PHANTS and HORSES 
by his voice... ALONE. 

The running gag around the tents used 
to be that the elephants and tigers were 
pieces of cake; it was Gunther Gebel- 
Williams’ wives who were next to im¬ 
possible to train. For several years after 
he came to Ringling Bros., Gebel-Wil¬ 
liams supervised a three-ring Liberty 
horse act with Jeanette Williams on the 
left, Sigrid Gebel on the right and John 
Herriott and his wife in the middle. 
“When people asked who did the Lib¬ 
erties, I always said Gunther, me and our 
three wives," says Herriott. 

Such a potentially explosive scenario 
seems a strangely quixotic venture for a 
man who has otherwise been in firm con¬ 
trol of every facet of his life. The parties 
involved say the lineup was ordained 
elsewhere. Gebel-Williams had been be¬ 
trothed to the only daughter of the Cir¬ 
cus Williams at a time when he was its 
head honcho and she a clinging teen¬ 
ager. “It was a marriage always too 
pushed-in,” he says today. Soon Jeanette 
became the foremost circus horsewoman 
in Europe and a valuable fixture in her 
husband’s act. It was not unnatural that 
she stay on, even after they were di¬ 


vorced, even as the circus moved to 
America. 

When Feld signed Gebel-Williams, he 
wanted his kit and caboodle, too—and 
he also wanted Sigrid added to the horse 
number. “Well, just look at her,” a cir¬ 
cus veteran muses, in thrall to Sigrid’s 
majestic beauty. “Feld’s in show biz. He 
wasn’t about to pass up that.” 

It must have been difficult for a non¬ 
circus novice like Sigrid to perform with 
the skilled Jeanette only a whip and a 
call away. But Sigrid says no. “I knew ex¬ 
actly what Jeanette was,” Sigrid says. 
“All you need for this act is to be beau¬ 
tiful and smart. I qualified. She was the 
same, only not as good even. Sometimes 
she was overweight in the thighs. She 
couldn’t stand having me in the ring. To 
be honest down to my heart, it was not 
easy for any of us. It was lonely for Jea¬ 
nette. She felt like No. 3, which she was." 

Though the two women are on better 
terms now—Jeanette has since married 
aerialist Elvin Bale, joined his Giant 
Gyro Wheel act and moved to Ringling 
Bros.’ blue unit, and their children, Ol¬ 
iver (Buffy) Gebel, 7, and Pinky Bale, 8, 
visit in the summers—the years of to¬ 
getherness surely must have been fraught 
with tension as the rest of the circus 
watched and waited for the sparks to fly. 

Jeanette lived in the other half of the 
Gebels’ railroad car, for one thing. She 
and Sigrid tried to upstage each other in 
costuming, makeup and the like. When 
they spoke, it was only to address each 
other as “Mrs. Gebel” and “Mrs. Jea¬ 
nette,” the latter being Sigrid’s way of re¬ 
fusing to acknowledge that her predeces¬ 
sor’s maiden name was the same as her 
husband's adopted one. 

"Compared to Europe, everything in 
America was a holiday for me,” says Ge¬ 
bel-Williams. “Except for that.” 

Yet friends say he was not so much 
troubled as amused. “The wives were no 
problem for him,” one recalls. “Gunther 
cracked the whip both ways. He works 
that incredible will. He muscles women 
just as he muscles animals. People and 
animals respond the same. They want his 
good word.” 

A Gebel-Williams performance, in¬ 
deed the man’s very presence, is so wired 
for sensuality—the flowing yellow locks, 
the revealing tights, the bare chest, the 
smile, the charisma—that he is belea¬ 
guered by adoring women from 6 to 60. 

continued 
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The vandals hit them. 
The costs hityou. 



Vandalism is a 
senseless crime. It profits 
no one and costs every¬ 
one plenty. An estimated 
$1 billion a year 

In just one year, 
the cost of vandalism 
in the nation's schools 
alone was over half 
a billion dollars. 

In California, 
insured personal auto 
losses due to malicious 
mischief and vandalism 
were over $2 million, 
in New York State over $6 million. 
Florida spends nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars just to replace 
damaged or stolen traffic signs. 
And across the country vandalism 
costs the railroads S4 million 
annually. 

Insurance can protect against 
these losses. But vandalism has 
reached epidemic levels in many 
areas. And repair costs continue 
to escalate. 

This means higher insur¬ 
ance premiums for nearly every 
policyholder 

Insurance, after all, is simply 


a means of spreading risk. 

Insurance companies collect 
premiums from many people and 
compensate the few who have losses. 

The price of insurance must 
reflect the costs of paying for 
those losses and the expenses of 
handling them. 

No one likes higher prices. 

But we 're telling it straight. 


CRUMN FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

THE POLICY MAKERS. 

Administrative Headquarters Moms Township, New lersey ()7%0 
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Even Howar, a bestselling author and ha- 
bitud of the Manhattan-Washington 
cocktail circuit, got into the act. Her in¬ 
terview with GG-W on Who’s Who 
sounded like the “How’s your love life?” 
toothpaste ads. Gebel-Williams jokingly 
implied that he was sneaking around. Si- 
grid. also on the show, retorted that this 
was nonsense, only a fool “would trade 
in a Rolls-Royce for a Volkswagen.” 

Tabloid troopers all the way, the cou¬ 
ple knows a good thing when they see 
one. “Nobody want us to say Gunther 
come home to mama every night,” Si- 
grid says. “What kind of sex symbol 
would that be? I don’t worry about 
groupies outside the circus. There is 
enough trouble with 30 beautiful show¬ 
girls inside. Well, maybe 25 beautiful 
ones. I think it would not be so nice to 
have a husband like this and nobody look 
at him. I want them to look. They all 
think he’s available. He’s not.” 

“Every year I am hiding more,” says 
Gunther. “In car, in trailer, in train. La¬ 
dies say, ‘Come home, train my cat.’ I 
am polite and sign autograph and run 
away. Absolute. I talk to everybody. I 
have no problems with peoples. I make 
everybody believe my style.” 

Outside the big top, Gebel-Williams 
is a homebody. He does not go to res¬ 
taurants, movies, parties. He seldom stays 
up late and does not smoke; an occa¬ 
sional Scotch and Coke is his one con¬ 
cession to wild living. His usual postper¬ 
formance evening consists of a quiet 
dinner and TV in his trailer or railroad 
stateroom with his wife and Buffy and 
Tina, Sigrid’s 14-year-old daughter by a 
previous marriage, who has blossomed 
into a horse trainer/elephant rider/ 
showgirl and appears in the Ringling 
Bros, show no less than six times during 
a performance. 

Though he permits himself few close 
friends and does not socialize with other 
circus performers, Gebel-Williams has a 
friendly greeting for everyone—trapeze 
artist, pie-cart cook, roustabout alike— 
which is to say he is the one who calls 
out hello first. Besides being the hardest 
worker and performer in the circus, he 
may be its most popular, too. When the 
Lenzes cracked up their car and house 
trailer last year, Gebel-Williams offered 
them $7,000 in cash as well as his own 
dressing trailer. He said he could change 


his clothes in the arena men’s room. 

“I wish I could think of a single in¬ 
cident where Gunther pulled a prima 
donna number,” says Irvin Feld, “but I 
can’t. People just don’t believe what a 
fantastic, natural, honest guy he is. Gun¬ 
ther is a prince. He gets universal love 
and respect.” 

Peggy Williams (no relation), a famous 
clown who along with the other funny 
people of the circus calls Gebel-Williams 
“Goober Giblet,” places him on an even 
higher plateau. “I’ve never met a person 
so in touch with everything in life,” she 
says. “It is difficult to look on Goob as a 
star because he is such a human. He nev¬ 
er pulls rank. He never lets anybody 
down. That smile on his face—the la¬ 
dies will tell you he’s no phony. His eyes 
see farther than most people’s eyes. Goob 
could do any job here; he’s just the su¬ 
percitizen of the circus. It’s an honor to 
know him.” 

“The man is ego-less,” adds Jimmy 
Briscoe, another clown. 

These sentiments are not shared by 
Bale, who bitterly argued with GG-W 
and went over to the other Ringling Bros, 
group. Bale’s own death-defying wheel 
act is very special in its own right and 
there was his wife—the former Mrs. Ge¬ 
bel-Williams—to consider. In addition, 
another flyer named Jimmy Cavaretta 
once picked a fight with Gunther because 
he had moved his menagerie too close 
to Cavaretta’s living quarters. The two 
had to be separated, but Gebel-Williams 
chuckles over the incident as just a pass - 
ing irritation. 

It is moot whether Gebel-Williams’ 
hard-earned reputation and popularity— 
now established for all time—are respon¬ 
sible for the confidence and serenity he 
exhibits on and off stage, or whether it 
is the other way around. He says his base 
salary is no higher than that of a couple 
of other acts—probably about $85,000 a 
year, exclusive of tabs for the trailer, the 
motorcycle and a traveling tutor for his 
children, all of which are picked up by 
the circus. After Rogie Vachon, the Los 
Angeles Kings’ goalie who is in a six-fig¬ 
ure bracket, watched Gebel-Williams’ 
performance and was informed how 
much he was paid, the hockey player 
cracked, “I am embarrassed to be get¬ 
ting more money than that. For what this 
guy does, he makes peanuts.” 


Nevertheless, Gebel-Williams seems 
gloriously content. He is building a large 
home near the Ringling Bros.’ winter 
quarters in Venice, Fla., and he drives a 
Rolls-Royce. Otherwise, he eats McDon¬ 
ald’s hamburgers and saves his money. 
Recently he signed a 10-year contract as 
both a performer and, eventually, an ad¬ 
ministrator with the circus. Friends in¬ 
sist Gebel-Williams is smart enough not 
to blow this gig, form his own show and 
go broke, the way Clyde Beatty did. 
“Gunther will be with us forever.” says 
Feld. 

Or at least until his vigor and youth- 
fulness run out. Though he does not run 
laps or lift weights, Gebel-Williams is 
trim and hard from the everyday labor 
of the circus. His doctor says he has the 
body of a 25-year-old. When he speaks 
in his charming, enthusiastic, broken 
English—punctuated by much jabbing, 
waving and jumping up and down—he 
gives the impression of being even young¬ 
er than that. 

“Look,” he says, “I am always differ¬ 
ent from other peoples. Absolute. I am al¬ 
ways working and moving and running. 
I never stop. I never want to miss the an¬ 
imals, the show, the life. Peoples come 
to see me. I want to give 100%. Abso¬ 
lute. I think I already make some history 
in circus. But I must keep going. More an¬ 
imals to do, more tricks, more fun.” 

Peggy Williams remembers a scene last 
winter when GG-W brought his family 
to a circus ski party in the hills of North 
Carolina. It was a rare appearance for 
him, sharing an off-day with the rest of 
the denizens of the big top, and Gebel- 
Williams made the most of it. He helped 
the younger ones with their equipment. 
He swooped past everybody on the 
slopes, laughing as he went. 

“None of us knew he could ski,” Wil¬ 
liams recalls. “Later I asked him, ‘Goob, 
you can handle this, too?’ He got this far¬ 
away look in his eye that I had never 
seen. He sat in the snow and stared. Then 
he said, ‘Yeah, yeah. Skiing is fun. I ski 
way back. I ski before I was a kid.’ ” 

Right then Peggy Williams knew she 
had discovered the essence of Gunther 
Gebel Goober Giblet Williams. It was so 
easy. Most kids dream they run away to 
join the circus. This man, Goob, joined 
the circus to become a kid. And he never 
stopped being one. Absolute. end 
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Thoroughbred Race of the Year. 

Presented by Marlboro Cigarettes. 

Saturday, October 1st at Belmont Park. 

(check your local listings for TV coverage) 


Hie Marlboro Cup 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Box:17 mgl'tari'I.O mg. nicotine— 

_ _Kings: 18 mgl'iar;*! .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec!76 





Photography that's right over center Wnting that's right from the 
line of scrimmage That's how SPORTS ILLUSTRATED covers each 
week's football action, from opening kickoff to the clash of bowl games 
and Super Bowl XII Covers the best of the rest of sports too the 
wind-up of baseball to the last out of the series, basketball's new season 
from tip-off to buzzer, the last big swing on the pro golf tour and the 
final match-point of fall tennis 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED it's the best way to be where the action is. 

To order, use the attached card or call toll tree: 800-621-8200 
(in Illinois: 800-972-8302). 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/541 North Fairbanks Ct./Chicago, Ill 60611 





\bure in the Money! 




MONEY is 
the monthly 
magazine 
from the 
publishers of 
TIME and 
FORTUNE 
that talks 
about you. 
About your 
lifestyle. 

About your aspirations. About your 
home, car, job, vacation, insurance, 
investments, hobbies, leisure time, 
purchases and luxuries. About how 
to live better—right now—for less. 
How does MONEY help you live 
better? With practical information. 
Fascinating reports. Colorful in¬ 
sights. Revealing investigations. 
Intriguing new ideas. 

And in-depth re¬ 
search that can show 
you how to: 

Save up to 66% off 
your air fare by 
planning your 
vacation ahead 
of time. Spruce 
up your game 
at a tennis camp 
for as little as 
$250 for a full 
week. Learn 
how 5 young 
millionaires 
made it to the 
top. Squeeze 
a saving of 
63% off the 
cost of home heat¬ 
ing. Handle a job 
interview with cor¬ 
rect body language. 

Read about 10 - 
big companies ADVANCING 
that are terrific to work YOUR 

for. Buy the CB nciTD 

that’s right for your 
area. Design a new kitchen—on a 
shoestring budget. Bid for a bargain 
with MONEY’S tips for auction-goers. 





AT TAX TIME 

Shelter your spare income from the 
IRS with 8 safe and sensible 
methods. Curb medical expenses 
with a few simple guidelines. 



THE MARKET 

Find out how small investors often 
do better than professional money 
managers. Learn the 6 investment 
rules that tell you when to buy, 
what to buy—and when to sell. 
Maximize your chances at Las Vegas 
gambling with some professional 
suggestions. Choose the insurance 
policy that’s right for you—and 
your wallet. Rent a summer home 
on wheels for a money-saving care¬ 
free vacation. Earn higher interest 
on your savings with MONEY’S 
money-minded tips. Discover other 
couples’ secrets for making the most 
of every dollar they earn, save, 
spend, invest. 


MANAGING YOUR 



Drink vintage wines and cham¬ 
pagne for a fraction of what the big 
brands cost. And those are just a 
few of the ways MONEY can help 
you live better right now. 



To start your subscription, we'll 
send you an issue of MONEY for 
your FREE examination, so you can 
see for yourself what a difference it 
can make in the way you live. 

Should you decide MONEY’S not for 
you, just write cancel on your in¬ 
voice, and keep your introductory 
copy of MONEY with our compli¬ 
ments. If you decide to continue— 
and we're sure you will — pay only 
$11.95 and receive the 11 additional 
issues—a full year of MONEY! We 
think you’ll find it’s easily worth 
100 times the price—in extra sav¬ 
ings, earnings and values. 


LET MONEY PUT 
YOU IN THE MONEY. 
ORDER YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 
TO ORDER MONEY 
CALL 800-621-8200. 
(In Illinois, 800-972-8302.) 


Money 

THE MAGAZINE J 
OF BETTER LIVING. 
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Get info Football! 


... with four of the most realistic games ever devised. From Sports Illustrated! 



Paydirt S10.00—What’s the call? Two minutes to go in the game You 
trail 17-16. but have a drive going down to the 44. It's 3rd and 8 
A field-goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from outside the 40. 

What's the call? A trap up the middle for better field position? A 
medium pass? (What if they come with the blitz? They could nail you 
for a big loss and it's goodbye, field-goal') Or maybe now's the time to 
gamble everything and throw The Bomb! 

In Paydirt, you get the opportunity to make that call . and many 
more. Here, YOU can be the quarterback of your favorite pro team To 
create Paydirt, SI scouted every pro team Actual play-by-play records 
of each squad over a full pro-season was computer-analyzed to determine 
each team's strengths and weaknesses, then converted into Play/Action 
charts. These charts give you the chance to recreate the action of your 
favorite team, but it s up to YOU to get the most out of your team. 

Truly, we have a game here that lets you see if you have what it takes 
to make it in the pros. 



Challenge Football S10.00—Gives all you armchair 
quarterbacks the chance to call your own plays 
Think you can do as well as the pros 9 Well, here's 
another chance to prove it in this action-packed 
game that oven has you diagramming each play 
called. It's really quite simple and easy—even for 
the new football fan In a typical play from 
scrimmage, the defense would choose one of four 
basic Defense Cards (4-3. Blitz. Goal Line, or Short 
Yardage & Pass Prevent). Offense player draws 
the path of his running play or pass with special 
pencil. The defense card is revealed and where a 
defensive player is in line with the play path is 
where the ball is downed. Thus we see the many strategic 
possibilities in a game where the visual impact of the plays lend 
excitement not found in other football games of skill 



Football Strategy S10.00—This is head to head competition at its keenest. 
It's think and double-think, strategy and counter strategy in a game 
based on the style of the Johnny Unitas-led Baltimore Colts. Here, the 
offensive player selects a play—one he thinks is appropriate for the 
situation—from 20 possibilities given Defensive player, at the same 
time, chooses one of 10 possible defense patterns—the one he thinks 
best to throw against the offense play his opponent is likely to call. 
Success or failure ol the play is determined by cross-checking the olfense 
and defense called on the 
matrix-style Play Chari that 
eliminates the luck element 
entirely Truly . an 
honest-to-Pele challenge to the 
man who knows he would 
have been a great pro 
quarterback if only he 
had had the 
chance.. 


College Football $10.00—The game that lets you share in all the 
excitement, tradition, and intense rivalry of college football as you 
coach and quarterback the top teams of past years Game plays like 
Paydirt, its pro-game counterpart, but gives you the opportunity to see 
which of the great teams from out of the past were really the greatest. 
You get computer-analyzed super-realistic Play/Action charts 
for these top teams: 


Air Force 70 
Alabama 
Arkansas 69 
Aimy 66 
Daitmoulh 70 
Honda 69 
Georgia 68 
Georgia Tech 66 


ISU 69 
Michigan 69 
Michigan State 66 
Minnesota 60 
Mississippi 61 

Navy 63 
Nebraska 70 


Northwestern 70 
Nolle Oamc 66 
Ohio State 68 
Oklahoma 67 
Penn State 68 
Princeton 65 
Purdue 66 
Stanford 70 


Syracuse 66 
Tennessee 70 
Texas 69 
UCLA 65 
USC 67 

Washington 60 
Wisconsin 62 
Yale 68 


Be part of all the spirited 
college grid action! 

Bring your favorite 
team a national 
championship! See 
who's Number 1! 

Get College 
Football 
today! 



At these retail outlets: 


• ILLINOIS 
All Toys R Us 
Bloomington Hobbylantl 
Carbondale .’. 

Champaign 

Follell's U ol III Book Supply 

Chicago 

Kee Department Stc*e 
Krochs & Brenianos 
Marshall Fields 
Wieboit s 

Crystal Lake 

Franks Barber Toy A Hobby 

Evanston 

Glen Ellyn Glen Ellyn Toy 
Hinsdale C Foster lc,s 
LaSalle O Leary's 

Murphysboro R J Raceway 
Naperville HoDby House 
Palatine Hobby Hul 
Peoria Prospect V.ir c’y 


Springfield B 
Zion 

• INDIANA 

AUKay-Bee Toy Stores 
Clarksville Somoihinij 
Evansville 

All Woolsey's Toys & Sports 

FI Wayne 

Indianapolis 

! om Mol,-lot Hobby 

Michigan City Van ■■ 
Richmond Veach s 
South Bend 

• IOWA 

Ames Niros Sportsmans 
Davenport 
Major Art a Hobby 
t hmkor S Emporium 

Iowa City 

• KANSAS 

All Hobby Haven Stores 


Prairie Village 

Village Toy A Hobby 

Scott City Sports Seller 

Wichita McLeods 

• MICHIGAN 

All Kay-Bee Toy Stores 

All Toys R Us 

Ann Arbor 

Hobby Center 

Hidor s Hobby Shoe 

Dearborn 

Fan lane Center 

Joe s Hobby Center 

Detroit 

Farmington Joes Hobby 
Flint Rider s Hobby Shop 
Jackson tov House 
Lansing Riders Hobby 

□ 


SI. Joseph Hobby Horse 
South Haven Oemski Paint 
Taylor Circus World 
Warren J Kay Sales 

• MINNESOTA 
All Gager s Stores 
All Kids Stores 
Minneapolis 

Clancy s Toyland 
Damon Blossom 

Richfield Hub Hobby 
Wayzala Tinker Bell 

•MISSOURI 
All Kay-Bee Stores 

Clayton i| 

Independence 

Hobby Haven 
Fantastic Toys 
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Kansas City 

Brookside Toy/Hobby 
Hobby Haven 

• NEBRASKA 

Lincoln Nebraska Bookstore 

Omaha 

• NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo Gager s Handicraft 
Minol latch's «80 

• OHIO 

All Fun Fair Stores 
All Kay-Bee Stores 
Canton Scnrocks Hobby 
Chagrin Falls ' aggert s Toy 
Cincinnati Boardwalk 
Cleveland 
Hobby Cenler 
Hobby Hul 

Columbus - iddie Komers 


Dayton 

Lakewood Wings Hubby Shop 
Ravenna Jack A Jill Shoppe 

Youngstown 

• WISCONSIN 

All Toys R Us 

Appleton Hobby World 

Bay Shore Larry Lynn 

Kenosha Villa Capri 

Madison Midvale Hobby 

Manitowoc Book and Gil: Shoo 

Milwaukee 

All in l Hobby 

Casanova s 

Hagcnsick s Playroom 

Kay-Bee Toy 

Toy Country. USA 

Wausau Pope's Hobby Land 

West Bend "oy World 
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FOIR THE RECOR D 

A roundup of the week Sept. 12-18 


BOATING —Ted Turner skippered COURAGEOUS to 
four straight victories over Australia to successfully de¬ 
fend the America's Cup (page 26). 

Mickey Remund averaged 100.156 mph in MISS BUD- 
WEISER on San Diego's Mission Bay to win the final 
race of the season and the unlimiled hydroplane 
championship. 

BOXING— Titles were at stake in arenas throughout the 
world, and in each case the champion prevailed. In 
M6rida, Mexico, WBC flyweight champion MIGUEL 
CANTO won a 15-round decision over Martin Vargas 
of Chile. EDDIE GAZO of Nicaragua successfully de¬ 
fended his WBA junior middleweight title in Tokyo, tak¬ 
ing a IS-round decision from Kcnji Shibata of Japan. 
In Los Angeles, welterweight CaRLOS PALOMINO 
retained his WBC championship by decisioning Italy's 
Evcraldo Azevedo, and WBC featherweight champion 
DANNY LOPEZ of Alhambra. Calif, scored a knock¬ 
out over Jose Torres of Mexico when Torres could not 
answer the bell for the eighth round. ROBERTO DU¬ 
RAN of Panama fought off a strong challenge by Edwin 
Viruct to retain his WBA lightweight title in Philadel¬ 
phia. In Rome. VICTOR GALINDEZ of Argentina kept 
his WBA lightweight championship on an unpopular de¬ 
cision over Alvaro Lopez of Stockton. Calif, (page 22). 

PRO FOOTBALL— Super Bowl champion Oakland looked 
stronger than ever as it rolled over San Diego 24-0, 
limiting the high-powered Charger offense to just 121 
yards. Quarterback Kenny Stabler, who led the NFL 
with 27 touchdown passes last season, got two more, 
completing, 13 of 20 for 139 yards. New England had 
a tougher time than expected before putting away Kan¬ 
sas City 21-17. The Chiefs had taken a 14-0 lead be¬ 
fore Darryl Stingley scored two touchdowns and Jess 
Phillips one. A 30-yard field goal by Joe Danclo with 
three seconds remaining enabled the Giants to upset 
Washington 20-17. The Giants had lied the game 
with 1.56 remaining on an eight-yard touchdown pass 
from Jerry Golsteyn to Tight End Gary Shirk. Chi¬ 
cago downed Detroit 30-20 as Steve Schubert scored 
on a 70-yard punt return in the second quarter to 
break a 7-7 tie. Waller Payton scored twice and rushed 
for 160 yards, including a 73-yard run, the longest of 
his pro career. Green Bay saw a 24-point first-half 
lead dwindle to four as New Orleans scored twice in 
the third period on two- and three-yard runs by Chuck 
Muncie and once more in the fourth. Final score: 
24-20. Favored Cincinnati's explosive offense failed 
to explode and its defense was riddled by Quarterback 
Brian Sipe. who completed 15 of 22 passes for 198 
yards in a 13-3 Cleveland victory. A strong Miami de¬ 


fense and a sore ankle held O. J. Simpson to 71 yards 
in 21 carries as the Dolphins beat Buffalo 13-0. Full¬ 
back Norm Bulaich ran 20 yards for a third-quarter 
touchdown set up when Norris Thomas recovered a 
Bills' fumble, one of seven in the game. In his Los An¬ 
geles debut, Joe Namath completed IS of 30 for 141 
yards and a touchdown, but this was far from enough 
as Atlanta, under Leeman Bennett, who was making 
his head coaching debut, upset the Rams 17-6. Ron 
Jaworski threw two touchdown passes and the Phil¬ 
adelphia defense allowed Tampa Bay only 152 yards 
of total offense as the Eagles beat the Buccaneers 
13-3. Baltimore downed Seattle 29-14, a 10-yard touch¬ 
down run by Roosevelt Leaks in the second period put¬ 
ting the Colts ahead to stay. The Cardinals couldn't 
seem to do anything right as they lost to Denver 7-0 
before 75,002, the largest crowd ever to watch a sport¬ 
ing event in Colorado. Minnesota hadn't lost a season 
opener in 13 years. Dallas in five. It took a sudden- 
death overtime to decide whose streak would be bro¬ 
ken. It was the Vikings'—Roger Staubach running in 
from four yards out to give the Cowboys a 16-10 vic¬ 
tory (page IS). Houston routed the Jets 20-0. 

GOLF —The U.S. retained the Ryder Cup at the Royal 
Lytham and St. Annes Golf Club in England, beating 
the British-lrish team I V/i-lVt despite a disappointing 
performance by Jack Nicklaus and a loss by Tom Wat¬ 
son to 20-year-old Nick Faldo. Dave Hill clinched the 
victory for the Americans by defeating Tommy Horton 
five and four. 

JOANNE CARNER and JUDY RANKIN, the circuit's 
two leading money winners, won the LPGA National 
Team Championship in Portland. Ore. in sudden death 
over Pam Higgins and Betty Burfeindt as Carncr sank 
an eight-foot birdie on the first extra hole. 

HARNESS RACING— Hamblctonian winner GREEN 
SPEED ($2.80), driven by Billy Haughton. won the 
SI 18.495 Colonial Trot at Liberty Bell in Philadelphia 
by 3‘A lengths over Texas in a stakes-record 1:58ft. The 
purse raised the colt's season earnings to S542.771, the 
most ever for a trotter. 

HORSE RACING— FOREGO ($5.80) broke a three-race 
losing streak by winning the S175,000 Woodward Hand¬ 
icap at Belmont Park for the fourth straight time. The 7- 
year-old gelding, carrying 133 pounds, covered the mile 
and an eighth over a sloppy track in 1:48. a length and 
a half ahead of Silver Series (page 78). 

Elmendorf Farm's TEXT ($6.60). Marco Castaneda 
up. took the $121,900 Secretariat Stakes at Arlington 


Park by 3 'A lengths over perennial runner-up Run 
Dusty Run. Text's time for the I9i,-milc race, which 
was switched to the dirt because of the rain-soaked 
turf, was 1:42. 

MOTOR SPORTS-BENNY PARSONS held off Tast- 
closing David Pearson to win the Delaware 500 Grand 
National by 25 seconds. Parsons, whose Chevrolet shot 
into the lead on the 251st lap, averaged 114.708 mph. 

POCKET BILLIARDS— JEAN BALUKAS. 18. of Brook¬ 
lyn won a record sixth straight women's title in the 
U.S. Open in Daytona by defeating Gloria Walker of 
Ithaca. N.Y. 100-34. 

TENNIS— The third-seeded team of TOM OKKER and 
MARTY RIESSEN defeated unsccdcd twins Tim and 
Tom Gullikson 3-6. 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1 to win the 
$127,000 U.S. professional doubles championship in 
Houston. 

It took 25-year-old HAROLD SOLOMON five sets, in¬ 
cluding a 13-poinl lie breaker, to beat 42-year-old Ken 
Rosewall 6-5. 6-2, 2-6,0-6. 6-3 in the S200.000 Tour¬ 
nament of Champions in New York. Solomon's first- 
place check of $60,000 was the largest of his career. 

VIRGINIA WADE defeated top-seeded Martina Nav¬ 
ratilova 5-7, 7-5, 6-4, to win the $100,000 Toray Sil- 
look women's championship in Tokyo. 

TRACK & FIELD— NADYEZHDA TKACHENKO of 
the Soviet Union set a world record of 4,839 points in 
the pentathlon, an event restricted to women, at the Eu¬ 
ropean Cup meet in Lille. France. The previous record 
of4.823 was held by Eva Wilms of West Germany. 

MILEPOSTS —SOLD: The Connecticut Bicentennials of 
the North American Soccer League, to Milan Mandar- 
ic. who plans to move the club to Oakland and 
rename it the Stompers. in honor of California's 
wine industry. 
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42.43— Lane Stewart. Art Shay: 44—Herb Scharfman 
(top), George Long: so—Rich Clarkson «2—Manny 
Miiian: 72—David Cooper, 78—Barton Silverman. 82. 
83—Jerry Cooke. 88—Jerry Cooke: 88.88—Christo¬ 
pher Springmann; 98—Bob Peterson-Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer(l). 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHN. JOE and JEFF DETZI 

Wind Gap. Pa. 

Identical triplets born eight minutes 
apart, the Detzis, 2), are juniors on Ihe 
East Stroudsburg (Pa.) State football 
team, which opened the season last 
week with a 17-3 victory over Mont¬ 
clair State. Since they made the team 
as freshmen, the Division II school has 
had a 20-0-1 record and is the only 
NCAA team to be unbeaten in the last 
two years. Offensive Tackle Jeff, the 


“baby" although he is 6' 2" and 230 
pounds, and Inside Linebacker Joe 
(6' I". 210) both made the All-Penn¬ 
sylvania Conference East second team 
in 1976. This year John, the eldest 
(6' 2", 227). who lettered as an out¬ 
side linebacker as a sophomore, has 
switched to center. In addition to the 
triplets, the Warriors field identical 
twins and two other sets of brothers. 





SUE WILLIAMS 

Brier. Wash 

Williams, 28, known on 
the hydro circuit as Se¬ 
attle Sue, set an unoffi¬ 
cial women’s world speed 
record in powerboat rac¬ 
ing. Driving her unlim¬ 
ited hydroplane. Ihe 
KYYX, she was clocked 
in 163.043 mph fora mea¬ 
sured mile. 


STEPHANIE WILLIM 

Silver Spring. Md 

Stephanie, 13, the AAU 
all-around gymnastics 
champion, competed in 
the International Junior 
Invitational meet in To¬ 
kyo. She won a gold 
meda) in uneven bars, a 
silver in floor exercise and 
was second in all-around 
with 38.35 points. 


KIM MERRITT 

Racine. Wise. 

Merritt, 22, set a U.S. 
women’s marathon rec¬ 
ord of 2:37.19 in the 
Ntke-Oregon Track Club 
Marathon in Eugene. Her 
time for the 1976 Olym¬ 
pic Trials course was 2:06 
shy of the world’s record 
set in May by Chantal 
Langlace of France. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL '77 

Sir: 

If your coverage can include the Southern 
Athletic Conference (Scouting Reports, Sept. 
5), why not the Southwestern Athletic Con¬ 
ference? Your coverage of black college foot¬ 
ball is shameful. Why must its players wait 
until the NFL draft to gain recognition? 
Where do you think Walter Payton, L. C. 
Greenwood. Ernie Holmes. Harold Carmi¬ 
chael, Willie Lanier, Bob Brazile, Elvin Be¬ 
thea, Art Shell, etc., etc., etc. came from? 
Surely not the Citadel. They came from Jack- 
son State, Tennessee State, Grambling, Ar¬ 
kansas AM&N, North Carolina A&T, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Michael Saunders 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Sin 

I am not much on traditions, but I love 
the tradition of the Rose Bowl on New Year’s 
Day. And I strongly disagree with scheduling 
the grandfather of all bowls on Jan. 2 even if 
New Year’s Day is on a Sunday this year. 
New Year's has always been a day for col¬ 
lege football and should stay that way. Why 
should they take a day that belongs to great 
college teams and give it to the pros to play 
their conference championships? 

Arnold Crosson 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

PUB CRAWL 

Sin 

As everyone in the Midwest knows, espe¬ 
cially those in the Big Eight Conference, 
Kansas State offers what no other college 
town in the nation can match (Watering 
Holes, Sept. 5). We in Wildcat Land have 
what is known as Aggieville. This commu¬ 
nity (a two-square-block area) within a com¬ 
munity has 13 taverns and five liquor stores 
(not including restaurants which offer game- 
day specials on the suds). 

When the crowd pours into Aggieville af¬ 
ter a football or basketball game, the streets 
are closed off and one heck of a party de¬ 
velops, both inside and outside the bars. 

We invite Roy Blount Jr. and Bernard 
Fuchs to a free pitcher of purple beer in Ag¬ 
gieville, the home of the Wildcats. 

Robert Coe 
Hank Spencer 
H. L. Laue 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Sir. 

If Blount and Fuchs happen to find them¬ 
selves within a few blocks of Mississippi Me¬ 
morial Stadium on a hot autumn afternoon, 
tell them to stop by for a cold one on us, and 
we’ll talk football in one of the nation’s most 


famous elbow-bending establishments—The 
Cherokee Inn. 

Loyal Patrons of The Cherokee Inn 
Jackson, Miss. 

SCARLET KNIGHTS 

Sir: 

After reading your article on the Penn 
State-Rutgers game (Hello Big Time, So Long 
Streak, Sept. 12), we feel that Pat Putnam 
was not justified in his barb about the Le¬ 
high football program. Rutgers’ 18-game win¬ 
ning streak started after a 34-20 defeat by 
Lehigh in Taylor Stadium. The statistics of 
that game—and last year’s 28-21 Rutgers vic¬ 
tory in the closing minutes—show that a game 
with Lehigh is a little bit more than a week 
off for the Scarlet Knights. 

The Brothers of Beta Theta Pi 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sir: 

While Rutgers was totally outclassed, their 
mere presence on the same field with a fine 
Penn State team is a major accomplishment, 
considering that in the recent past the Knights 
were being dominated by teams like Prince¬ 
ton, Delaware and Massachusetts. The rapid 
and tremendous advances made in the last 
few years by Rutgers are to be commended, 
not downgraded. There is no need to apol¬ 
ogize for 18 wins in a row because they may 
have come against weaker competition; in¬ 
stead it is an achievement to be savored. 

Thomas J. Gallo 
Hampton, Va. 

DESERVING OF BETTER 

Sir: 

On Sept. 8, Phi) Niekro (He Didn't Knuck¬ 
le Under, Sept. 12) again went to the mound 
for the Atlanta Braves. He allowed three 
earned runs in eight innings, gave up four 
walks and with his seven strikeouts broke the 
club record for strikeouts in a season. He was 
not involved in the decision and the Braves 
lost 5-4 in extra innings. Niekro is not a com- 
plainer, but I am sure he would acknowledge 
that if he played for the Dodgers, Yankees, 
Reds or Phillies, he would be a consistent 20- 
game winner. 

As a Braves fan (and don’t ask me why), I 
thank you for recognizing a good man and 
pitcher who happens to be stuck with “a sor¬ 
ry bunch of dead-enders.” 

Larry Alford 
Alexander City, Ala. 

EL PASO WHIZ 

Sir: 

Jim Paul might be a good general manager 
(Bananas in the Bushes, Sept. 12), but it seems 
to me that anyone who thinks that baseball is 


boring doesn’t deserve to be the owner of a 
baseball team. 

John Patrie 
Malden. Mass. 

Sir: 

What’s so special about Jim Paul? Arkan¬ 
sas Travelers’ GM Bill Valentine has proven 
himself a master of promotion in drawing 
crowds of more than 6,000 to a park smaller 
than El Paso’s. There have been several nights 
on which Little Rock outdrew the Atlanta 
Braves. Kazoo Night is no stranger to Little 
Rock, either. 

Thomas Paige 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Sir: 

What about some credit for the great base¬ 
ball fans of Columbus, Ohio? Under General 
Manager George Sisler, the seventh-place 
Clippers of the International League drew 
more than 450,000, the first time a Triple A 
club has accomplished this feat since 1970. 

Steven Yashon 
Columbus, Ohio 

MEADOWLANDS 

Sir: 

Sonny Werblin (Miracle in the Meadows, 
Sept. 12) is the greatest person to come into 
the State of New Jersey since a guy named 
George Washington crossed the Delaware. 

Ron Ceresina 
Trenton, N.J. 

Sir: 

Mr. Werblin made some foolish statements, 
like, "There’s no more New York.” I say, try 
telling VA million of the greatest people in 
the world that New York doesn’t exist. It’s 
snakes in the grass like Werblin that wreck 
America’s national shrines (the cities). Mr. 
Werblin, I hope you sink in the swamp. 

Warren Rosenberg 

New York City 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Sir: 

Reading Kenny Moore’s article. The Cup 
Turned Into a Coup (Sept. 12), something 
bothered me: How could Cuba’s Alberto 
Juantorena protest a race and have it run over 
again? So he didn't hear the starter’s gun go 
off. That’s tough. Remember the 1972 Mu¬ 
nich Olympics? 

When, through no fault of their own, 
American sprinters Eddie Hart and Rey Rob¬ 
inson missed their quarterfinals in the 100 be¬ 
cause their coach was using an out-of-date 
schedule, they didn’t get a second chance. I 
guess it just depends on which country you’re 
from. 

Robert Campbell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

continued 
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s I Did It 

1 by LARRY COLTON 


THIS HURLER'S CAREER ENDED WHEN HE 
LEFT HIS FASTBALL IN SAN FRANCISCO 


“You better think of something quick. 
Rook,” bullpen Catcher Clay Dalrymple 
hollered at me as I completed my warm¬ 
ups and headed Cor the mound at Cin¬ 
cinnati’s old Crosley Field on May 6. 
1968 to pitch in my first—and last—big 
league game. 

I was then what is called a “prom¬ 
ising rookie” for the Philadelphia Phil¬ 
lies. “Larry Colton is the best young 
pitching prospect I've scouted this sea¬ 
son,” said Ned Garver. a scout for the 
Reds. “Philadelphia has a fine young 
pitcher named Larry Colton who is ex¬ 
pected to help fill in for the consistent 
game winner Jim Bunning, who was trad¬ 
ed,” wrote Sports Illustrated. 

I came on in relief in the bottom of 
the sixth inning to face Pete Rose. Nev¬ 
er mind that Rose was working on a 20- 
game hitting streak: I was just thrilled to 
be in a big league game. 

When Rose sent my third pitch rock¬ 
eting off the scoreboard for a stand-up 
double. 1 was considerably less enchant¬ 
ed. Suddenly 1 realized that 1 might need 
to think of something quick. 

I must have thought of something—I 
can’t begin to guess now what it was—be¬ 
cause 1 settled down to retire Alex John¬ 
son. Vada Pinson and Tony Perez. “Nice 
job," Manager Gene Mauch mumbled as 
I walked off the mound. Those were the 
first words he had uttered to me since I 
had joined the team two weeks earlier. I 
had visions of greatness as I sat in the 
dugout, waiting to challenge the power¬ 
ful Reds again. 

“Pitch one more inning. Colton. Then 
I’m going to pinch-hit for you.” Mauch 
said, interrupting my fantasy. Although 
it was late in the game and we were trail¬ 
ing by five, Mauch had not given up, even 
if Leftfielder Richie Allen had. 

In the first inning. Allen had allowed 
Johnny Bench to stretch a routine single 
into a double. When Allen returned to 
the dugout at the end of the inning. 
Mauch quietly reprimanded him for his 
lack of hustle. Allen, who wanted out of 
Philadelphia, sauntered to the end of the 


bench and said to no one in particular, 
"1 just might not hit for the man tonight.” 
He then proceeded to strike out twice. 

The Reds nicked me for a run in my 
second inning, when Lee May blasted a 
hanging curveball high off the left-field 
wail and scored on a bloop single by 
Tommy Helms. But all things considered, 
it was an acceptable beginning: two in¬ 
nings. one run, two strikeouts. I was 
ready for more. 

And I was grateful that I had made 
my debut on the road, rather than be¬ 
fore the notorious boo birds of Philadel¬ 
phia. The Phillies were mired in a 17- 
year losing streak, and the tolerance of 
the fans was growing thin. The first time 
I ever set foot on the lush grass at Con¬ 
nie Mack Stadium, the fans got on me. 
It did not make any difference that I was 
just headed to the bullpen to loosen up, 
or that I had never even been in a game. 
A couple of weeks later, those same fans 
booed a public address announcement 
that slick-fielding Shortstop Bobby Wine 
had successfully undergone surgery to re¬ 
pair a ruptured disk. 

Evidently Mauch was not too im¬ 
pressed with my two-inning performance 
in Cincinnati, because I did not see any 
more action for the rest of the month. 
"He’s saving me for the pennant drive,” 

I assured my wife as I prepared for a 
trip to the West Coast to play the Gi¬ 
ants and Dodgers. For me. the visit to 
California was going to be my triumphant 
return as a big-leaguer to the state where 
I was raised. I happily anticipated tell¬ 
ing my parents and college buddies how 
it felt to be playing in the bigs. 

“How would you know?” chided one 
friend as we sipped beers in a hilltop bar 
after the third game in San Francisco. 

“Never mind.” I replied. "Finish your 
beer and let’s leave this place. I’ve got to 
hurry back. It's already past curfew.” 

“What are you worried about curfew 
for. Larry? You could miss the game to¬ 
morrow and Mauch would never know 
the difference,” my friend said as we left. 

Just outside the door we found three 
hostile-looking bruisers blocking our 
path. "Excuse me,” I said, trying to use 
the polite approach to get past them. 
When I felt a solid right-hand crash into 
my ear, I decided that these boys had 
not been studying up on Emily Post. 
“What the hell did I do to you? I don’t 
even know you,” I moaned from my 
prone position on the sidewalk. 


Stunned. I rose to my haunches, ready 
to fight back, and was immediately blind- 
sided by another blow that knocked me 
down. This time the fight was over. I suf¬ 
fered a shoulder separation when I hit 
the sidewalk the second time. 

After spending the night in the hos¬ 
pital, I took a cab to the ball park to re¬ 
veal my misfortune to Mauch. As I 
walked into the manager’s office, I was 
convinced he was going to fine me heav¬ 
ily for missing curfew and being injured 
in a barroom fight. On my $8,000 a 
year—then the major league minimum— 
I could ill afford it. 

“What the hell happened to you, Col¬ 
ton?” Mauch bellowed when he saw me. 
"You look terrible. Were you in a fight?” 

There I stood, my arm in a sling, my 
eye swollen shut and my cheek puffed to 
twice its normal size. I could only stam¬ 
mer. “Um ... no, sir. My shoulder 
popped out when I reached for the phone 
at the hotel, and a friend accidentally hit 
me in the face with his school ring while 
we were horsing around." 

Mauch looked at me for a second, 
shook his head and said. “Oh." Fortu¬ 
nately he had other matters on his mind 
and had neither the time nor the desire 
to pursue the questioning. “I’ll put you 
on the disabled list and tell the press you 
separated your shoulder answering the 
phone." he said. A story in a Philadel¬ 
phia paper the next day reported: PHIL- 
LY PITCHER COLTON LOST A BATTLE TO 
PACIFIC BELL TELEPHONE. 

Six weeks later—and five days before 
I was to receive a bonus of $6,500 for 
being in the big leagues for 90 days— 
Bob Skinner, who had replaced Mauch. 
called me into his office to inform me 
that 1 was being sent to the Phillies’ farm 
in San Diego. “Get that shoulder into 
shape, and you’ll be back up in no time,” 
Skinner assured me. 

I spent the next two seasons trying to 
make it back, but it never happened. Af¬ 
ter the first year, I was traded to the Cub 
organization as the player to be named 
later in the Johnny Callison for Dick Sel- 
ma-Oscar Gamble deal. I won 27 games 
in those last two seasons, but it was clear 
that I had left my fastball high on a hill 
in San Francisco. 

It’s just as well, 1 guess, because now 
I will be able to tell my grandkids or any¬ 
one else who will listen. “Sure, I was a 
big league pitcher. I averaged a strikeout 
an inning, just like Sandy Koufax." end 
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Finding 3 billion tons of coal 
may sound like a lot. But 
we’ve just scratched the surface. 





the desert floor. Once it is mined and pro¬ 
cessed, this uranium ore can be used as fuel to 
generate electricity. 

In a pilot plant in Pennsylvania, we’re work¬ 
ing with the Federal Energy Research and 
Development Administration to develop the 
technology for converting coal into synthetic 
natural gas. This new coal gasification process 
could help to supplement our dwindling sup¬ 
plies of domestic natural gas. 


Heat from the earth. 


The earth holds energy we've just begun to find. 

In the past three years, the people of 
Phillips Petroleum discovered over three 
billion tons of lignite 
coal. Enough to 
provide electricity to 
a city of two million 
people for more than 
one hundred years. 

But coal alone, , 

C ore samples prove lignite coat 

even in such QUcin- deposits are buried beneath the sitrfin e. 

tities, won’t meet all our energy needs for 
the future. That’s why at Phillips Petroleum 
we’re looking for a lot more than coal. 

New uranium ore discovery. 

In New Mexico, 
Phillips recently 
discovered major 
new deposits of 
uranium ore 

. , buried thousands 

l elloweakc dim ed tram uranium . . , 

•or t an beproeessed into nuelcar/uel, 01 teet beneath 


In Utah and Nevada we’ve drilled deep be¬ 
neath the earth’s crust to harness the potential 
of nature’s own heat called geothermal ener¬ 
gy. Once this heat is converted into steam, it 
could possibly power turbines to provide 
electricity for our western states. 

Of course, we’re 
pleased that our 
initial exploration 
efforts have re¬ 
sulted in significant 
new additions to 
America’s known 
energy reserves. 

But more work still 
needs to be done. 

So at Phillips, 
we’re going to do 

a lot more than just , 

J l.eotliermal energy fearth heal) provides 

Scratch the surface, steam that could power eh ctrir plants 

Developing new energy resources for the 
future. That’s performance. From 
Phillips Petroleum. 

The Performance Company 
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THANK 
TO OUR NOVEL IDEA, 
YOU’LL NEVER 
MISS A CHAPTER 


Sony's SL-8200 
Betamax Deck 
It automatically 
videotapes your favorite 
TV show, even when 
you're not home. 



You've been following that seven-part 
TV novel for six weeks now. 

Tonight, the climax! Alas, tonight 
also a business dinner. 

Whew! Lucky thing you have a Sony 
Betamax videotape deck. 

Because while you're out going about 
your business, Betamax is home going 
about its business of videotaping that TV 
show, so that you can play it back when 
you get home. 

You just plug your SL-8200 Betamax 
into your TV (any brand TV), stick in one of 
our cassettes and set the automatic timer. 
While you're out, Betamax will auto¬ 
matically tape a show up to 2 hours long. 

The cassettes, of course, are reusable 
— just rerecord over them. 

And Betamax also, by the way, can 
videotape something off one channel 
while you're watching another channel. 

Just in case chapter seven is on the 
same night as World Series game seven. 

BETAMAX 

“ITS A SONY.” 

THE LEADER IN VIDEO RECORDING 


ACTUAL BETAMAX PLAYBACK 
£ 1977 Sony Corporation of America SONY and Betamax are trademarks of Sony Corporation 










19TH HOLE continued 


Most mowers 
can’t cut it 
with leaves. 

Bolens Mulching 
Mower can. 


It mows, then mulches a dry leaf cover 
into tiny nutrient-rich particles. Then 
feeds them down into your lawn, giving 
it an important late season feeding. 
Naturally. 

Saves you all the work of raking, 
bagging and hauling. Saves again on 
the cost of leaf bags and commercial 
fertilizer. And it’ll save work and time 
each Spring, too. 

The one and only Bolens Mulch¬ 
ing Mower. Available only at your 
Bolens dealer. For his name, 
check the Yellow Pages or call 
toll-free anytime (800) 447-4700 
[in Illinois (800) 322-4400). 
FMC Corporation, Port Wash¬ 
ington, Wisconsin 53074. 



Consumer 

Products 


Bolens Mulching Mower is a 
rademarK ot FMC Corporation 
c 1977 by FMC Corporation 


Sir: 

You say that Jacek Wszola of Poland won 
the high jump at the European team-selec¬ 
tion meet. Actually, Rolf Beilschmidt won. 
but being from East Germany, which had its 
own team in the World Cup, he was ineli¬ 
gible for Team Europe. Wszola. who was sec¬ 
ond. thereby made the team. Beilschmidt also 
won the event in the World Cup, beating, 
among others. Dwight Stones and Wszola. 

Also, I was slightly surprised that you did 
not mention Francie Larrieu-Lutz’ fine 1,500- 
meter run (a very close second). Jan Merrill 
(third place) didn’t do too badly in the 3,000 
either. 

Stephen Davies 
Simsbury, Conn. 

• Merrill’s American record of 8:46.6 was 
noted in For the Record.—ED. 

HIT MAN 

Sir: 

When Earnie Shavers ranks himself ahead 
of the likes of Joe Louis, Jack Dempsey and 
Rocky Marciano as a hard hitter, he is being 
ridiculous (The Importance of Being Earnie, 
Act I, Sept. 12). KO percentages do not al¬ 
ways prove a fighter’s hitting ability; the abil¬ 
ity of the opponents must also be taken into 
account. Shavers could not have lasted one 
round with Jack Dempsey in his prime. 

Harry Jacobs 
Doylestown, Pa. 

GOOD NEWS 

Sir: 

After reading Frank Deford's review of The 
Bad News Bears in Breaking Training (Sept. 
12). I disagree with his evaluation that the 
“real" victory is when Tanner evades the two 
adults chasing him. 

Having seen BNB l 40 times and BNB ll 
27 times—I work as an usher in a movie the¬ 
ater—I feel that I am in the right position to 
make a comment on both films and the au¬ 
dience reactions. 

In BNB ll, Tanner’s captors are booed, but 
that is not what gets the largest reaction. The 
most vocal and expressive reaction occurs 
when Carmen slides into home with the win¬ 
ning run and the umpire signals him safe. At 
this point in the film, the audience goes ber¬ 
serk. Popcorn flies. Every kid jumps up and 
down. All the adults cheer and all the girls 
scream while the boys whistle. 

Also, when the people file out the doors, 
they talk about how they are glad the Bears 
won. Most comment that they have formed 
an allegiance to the Bears. 

Now I’ll have to wait to see BNB 111. 

Timothy McTaggart 
Philadelphia 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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"My insurance company? NewEngland Life,of course.Why?” 


Looking for mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling as well? Welcome aboard. 









What people 
the American Express 



nrrmrrrfr 


use the American Express Card, folks are real friendly. 
Treat me like somebody important.” 

Sam Ervin 


'As a former Treasurer of the 
United States, my signature 
appears on more than 60 
billion dollars. And yet, for 
traveling and entertaining, I 
find it’s much more helpful 
to have my name on the 
American Express Card.” 

Francine I. Neff 
















say about 

Card. And vice versa. 


There are more than 650 American Express Travel Service offices* around the 
world. No other card is backed by this kind of network.Turn to them for tickets 
and tours,Travelers Cheques and emergency money, local directions and advice. 
Or just whenever you need to talk with someone who speaks your language. 



Take a look at the American 
Express Cardmember 
Travelers Cheque Dispenser, 
now at selected airports all 
around the country. You 
can get American Express* 
Travelers Cheques when you 
need them the most —when 
you’re traveling. But first, 
Cardmembers must enroll 
foT this service, so please call 
800-528-8000 
for details. 


Why not apply for an American Express" 
Card yourself? It’s the world’s most re¬ 
spected travel and entertainment card. 
Pick up an application wherever the 
Card is welcomed, or phone the toll-free 
number, 800-528-8000. And we’ll send 
you an application promptly. 

The American Express Card. 

Don’t leave home without it. 


‘Travel Service offices of American Express Company, its subsidiaries, affiliates and Representatives. 


‘‘I’ve toured all over the United States, Europe 
and the Far East. I always bring two things to assure 
my welcome-my clarinet and the American 
Express Card. I get treated royally, even if they 
don’t know I’m the King of Swing.’’ 

Benny Goodman 







Merit 

Cigarette Sets 
NewTaste 
Standard. 


Tests confirm low tar MERIT delivers flavor of 
higher tar cigarettes. 



There is a way to get real taste from a cigarette without high tar 
Technology created it. 

Taste tests proved it. 

Smokers are confirming it. In fact. 75% of all MERIT smokers are former 
high tar cigarette smokers—the toughest taste critics of low tar smoking. 

MERIT—the cigarette packed with ‘Enriched Flavor.’.tobacco—seems to 
be solving the smoker dilemma of having to choose between high tar or low taste. 
If you smoke, you'll be interested. 

Tests Prove Taste 

MERIT and MERIT 100's were both tested against a number of higher 
tar cigarettes. The results proved conclusively that ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco does boost taste without the usual increase in tar. 

Overall, smokers reported they liked the taste of both MERIT and MERIT 
100s as much as the taste of the higher tar cigarettes tested. 

Cigarettes having up to 60% more tar! 

Only one cigarette has ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 

And you can taste it. 

© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 


Kings: 8 mg!'tar|* 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec!76 
100‘s: 12 mgl'tar,' '0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 







